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CHRONICLE. 


| gl the House of Lords on Friday week Lord 
In Parliament. Sauispury introduced the Heligoland 

Cession Bill, and laid a copy of the Anglo- 
German Convention on the table. The Royal Assent was 
given to various Bills (the summoning of the Speaker to 
witness that act involving the sacrilegious interruption of 
Mr. GiapsToneE in the Lower House, to the terrible scandal 
of Mr. Repmonp and Mr. Wappy), and the Allotments Act 
Amendment Bill was read a second time. In the Lower 
House the Police Bills were referred to Committees (the 
English Bill, after a wrangle, to the Standing Committee 
on Law, the Scotch Bill toa Select Committee), and the rest 
of the night was spent on the Army Estimates, with especial 
reference to the Commission Report, and Mr. Stannore’s 
remarks on it. The chief speakers were Sir GEoRGE 
TREVELYAN, Sir Epwarp Hamuey, Mr. Banner- 
MAN, Mr. Stannore himself, and Lord Hartineton, and 
most of the talking was bestowed on the proposed Cabinet 
Council for military affairs (the suggested memory of a cer- 
tain Aulic Council is not of good omen) and the Com- 
mandership-in-Chief. 

On Monday conversation took place in the House of Lords 
on telephone purchase, and in the House of Commons on 
the Police and Postal disturbances, and on an awkward, but 
apparently exaggerated, breach of discipline on ma 
of the second battalion of the Grenadier Guards. hen 
it is said that the rest of the evening was spent upon the 
Irish Constabulary vote, it is scarcely n to add that 
the time was almost lost. Not quite; for the usual absurd 
fuss about shadowing—that is to say, the watching by the 
Irish police of persons suspected of crime, and of instigation 
to crime—gave Mr. Ba.rour an opportunity, after he had 
been rashly provoked by Mr. GuapsTone in one of his 
finest simulations of moral wrath, to show once for all that 
the Nationalists had accused, and truly accused, their now 
fast friends of doing exactly the same thing years ago. It 
is almost incredible, but it is true, and is a fair instance of 
the hopelessness of the Irish question, that this exposure 
by Mr. Batrour has been represented in Gladstonian 
organs, to readers who will not take the pains to investigate 
the truth, as an exposure of Mr. Batrour. Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN must have disappointed even his friends in his 
attempt to answer the Curer Secretary; but Colonel 
SAUNDERSON was, as usual, effective enough. 

Some remarks were exchanged between Lord GRANVILLE 
and Lord Sauispury in the House of Lords on 7uesday 
respecting the disturbances at Bow Street and the mis- 
conduct of the Grenadier Guards. The House of Commons 
at the time of private business was much occupied with 
that busy body, the London County Council, which, not 
content with mis ing the business it has, is always 
trying, by hook or by crook (generally by crook), to get 
more to mi The present “try on” was for repre- 
sentation on the Thames Conservancy by means of a clause 
tacked to a Bill about Bow Creek and Brockwell Park. 
The contention that, if this is done at all, it ought not to 
be done in a corner, and that the claims of the other County 
Councils of the riparian counties from Essex to Wiltshire 
must be considered, might have seemed sufficient. But the 
Oppgsition saw in the matter an occasion, perhaps for con- 
ciliating the Council, certainly for wasting time, and a 
long wrangle took place, ending, as far as the main point 
was concerned, in the omission of the provision by 191 to 
164. Mr. Sarrn patiently answered questions on Heligo- 
land and Mr. Srannore on the Guards, after which the 
House became a shadow, and pursued shadows for many 
hours. The Closure at last restored reality, and the Irish 
Constabulary Vote was taken by the very satisfactory 


majority of 88 in a House nearly five hundred strong. In 
the course of the debate, which was otherwise wisely left to 
Nationalists, Mr. BaLrour completely established the accu- 
racy of his reference to the “ Grant case” of shadowing 
under Mr. GLADSTONE. 

A considerable amount of practical work was done on 
Wednesday, though there was repeated danger of a count- 
out, the Bankruptcy Bill, the Public Libraries Acts 
Amendment Bill, the Slander Law Amendment Bill, the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Bill, and others, passing 
through stages of more or less advancement. 

The later time of the House of Commons on Thursday 
was almost entirely spent, as was to be expected, on the 
usual senseless wrangle as to the salaries of the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary ; but earlier in the 
evening affairs of real importance had occupied both 
Houses. The Heligoland Cession Bill was read a second 
time in the House of Lords, Lord Sauissury explaining its 
provisions and those of the Agreement generally. If an, 
ingenuous Gladstonian will compare Lord Rosgpery's 
reply with the accounts of it given by newspapers on 
his own side, he will perceive a rather marvellous dis- 
crepancy. In the accounts Lord Rosebery tore things 
to shreds, blew them to atoms, and exposed the cui 
bono generally in the best and most orgillous fashion. 
In the actual speech he mildly insinuated that more 
might have been got (which, it seems, is not Prince 
Bismanck’s view); deprecated the idea that Mr. Giapstone’s 
Government was responsible for the irruption of Germany 
into East Africa ; and dropped a gentle tear over the hypo- 
thetical agonies of the Heligolanders. In the Lower House, 
Mr. SmrrH announced that the Government have at last 
made up their minds to drop everything—or, at least, the 
two most important Bills—close the Session as soon as 
possible, without endeavouring to pass the new Standing 
Order, and begin afresh in November. There is no doubt 
that, after such a muddle as has recently occurred, a break 
and a fresh start are the best things—if they can be 
achieved. 

On Tuesday the text of the Anglo-German 

—- Agreement was published. A deputation re- 

* presenting views hostile to it waited upon 
Lord Sauispury on that day ; but, in view of the approach- 
ing discussion in Parliament, was naturally put off with 
fair words. The discontent, it is to be observed, chiefly 
comes from representatives of the dominant party at the 
Cape, the interests and aims of which, as Sir Hercues 
Rostnson and others have taught us too well, are by no 
means invariably identical with the Imperial interests of 
England.—tThe Spanish Ministerial crisis was put an end 
to on Saturday last, Sefor Canovas DEL CasTILLO succeed- 
ing Seiior Sacasta, but with a coalition, not a purely Con- 
servative, Cabinet.——The Nihilist trials in Paris ended by 
the acquittal of the women prisoners and the condemna- 
tion, with heavy sentences, of the men.——The fact that 
arbitration has been agreed to in the case of the Delagoa 
Bay Railway is made less disagreeable than it might be by 
the other facts, first, that the reference is a mere question 
of assessing compensation, and, secondly, that the United 
States are fellow-plaintiffs with us. It is understood by all 
arbitrators that England may be robbed with impunity ; 
not so America. A very important project has been laid 
before the Belgian Parliament in the shape of a proposal 
by the Kine to transfer all his rights in the Congo State 
to the country, on consideration of a moderate loan to the 
State for ten years. The acceptance of this would not only 
rehabilitate the Congo State, the international position of 
which is now not a little anomalous, but would extinguish 
the unfortunate offer of pre-emption to France in case of 
Belgian refusal, with which the Kine is said to have 
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burdened himself at an unwise moment.——A great effort 
has been made to stir up fresh agitation about Armenian 
atrocities. That the reports are partly false is, from past 
experience and in view of the quarter from which they 
come, certain ; the extraordinary unwisdom of the Porte 
(which, instead of setting its house in order, is reported to 
be still pestering England about Egypt) makes it but too 
likely that they are partly true. The King of Danomey 
is said to have addressed to France, in reference to the 
recent French attack on him, one of those simple but 
uncomfortably well-founded remonstrances from the un- 
civilized which from time to time bring a blush on civilized 
cheeks, or should do so, And this we say knowing well 
that English cheeks bave had their full share.-——The 
Senate of the United States accepted the Silver Bill on 
Wednesday. 


Politics out of 
Parliament. 


Great interest has been felt in the reports of 
the proceedings of the Hanging Committee, 
which have shown that the Opposition members 
entered that Committee with a deliberate and foregone non 
possumus, and have exhibited their conduct in a particu- 
larly absurd light.——On Tuesday Mr. Goscuen delivered 
to his constituents a speech somewhat less uncompromising 
in tone on the subject of Government blunders than 
it has recently been the Ministerial cue to make. 
On Wednesday Mr. Jonn Morey, in support of the Glad- 
stonian candidate for Durham, argued that representation 
of aclass is not class representation, and took credit for 
not finding fault with Lord Sauispury’s foreign policy, very 
much as a man might take credit for not nailing a good 
sovereign to the counter. On the same day Sir H1pro- 
crates Leonrpas Reriarius Hustoricus PENNIALINUS 
Harcourt succeeded at the National Liberal Club in 
cramming in a larger number of recondite references to 
patients in articulo mortis, exhausted receivers, the thumbs 
of Roman audiences and their habit of saying habet, 
JoserH Hume and the “tottle of the whole,” Thermopyle, 
Sedan, the Grand Army at Moscow, and other fire-new 
matters, than the bravest of journalists could put in a 
leading article. Mr. GiapstoxeE has written divers letters 
—five pages to Mr. Carne (who seems to take them as a 
Christian should), one or two to the great Mr. Gur, of 
Denbigh (in which he says “ Wo!” and not “ Gee!” anent 
Welsh Disestablishment), and something to somebody else 
about militarism devouring the vitals of Europe—an image 
worthy of Sir Harcourt himself. 


Agitators and The disaffection among two of the most im- 
Public portant classes of public servants—the post- 
Servants. men and the police—reached a climax at the 
end of last week and the beginning of this, both openly 
threatening, and partly accomplishing, a strike. The mis- 
conduct of some of the police on Saturday was promptly 
visited with the dismissal of the few men chiefly concerned 
in it; but this action did not immediately succeed, and a 
disgraceful breach of duty took place among the E divi- 
sion at Bow Street, which threw the immediate neigh- 
bourhood into disorder, and nearly brought about a serious 
riot on Monday night. Fortunately, however, this was pre- 
vented by the presence of mounted policemen and cavalry, 
while the force in general declined to turn out, and though 
each succeeding night witnessed some disorder, no part in it 
was taken by the police. For some time it seemed as 
though the Post Otfice authorities were displaying most 
lamentable weakness in’ failing to protect men willing to 
work against the violence of the disaffected postmen ; but 
since Tuesday a bolder attitude has been taken, it is to be hoped 
with advantage. It would be better to go without letters 
for a month than that the abominable doctrine of the right 
to coerce “blacklegs” should be sanctioned by a publit de- 
ment. One of the few thoroughly satisfactory things 
in connexion with these matters was the way in which 
Sir Joun Brince, at Bow Street on Wednesday, put his 
foot down on the supposed “rights of journalists.” A 
journalist has no rights other than those possessed by all 
Her Majesty's subjects. 


The Prixce or Wates has had a hard week, 
Miscellaneous. even for him, in the way of “ inaugurating ” 
’ (as those who speak of the rights of journal- 
ists say), having been busy almost every day at one part of 
London or another with opening recreation-grounds, libra- 
ries, and what not.—Great financial difficulties have 
arisen in the countries on the River Plate, and it is still 
uncertain whether they can be tided over without a regular 
crash._— Some interesting operations (partaking, it is true, 


of the usual unreality of such things) have been gone 
through at the Needles in the way of mimic invasion and 
defence. 
At the end of last week, despite very unsatis- 
Sport. factory weather, some cricket matches of in- 
terest were completed, the Australians breaking 
their run of ill-luck by defeating a good mixed eleven at 
Stafford, and the Players winning a very decided victory 
over the Gentlemen at the Oval. The state of the ground 
prevented very high scoring in any matches ; but in that 
last-named, Mr. Sroppart’s 85 against such bowling as 
that of Briccs and Lonmann, and the best fielding in 
England, was sufliciently remarkable. A particularly in- 
teresting first day of the return Gentlemen and Players’ 
match at Lord’s on Monday provided bad weather but ex- 
cellent sport, the Gentlemen making 199 to the Players’ 83, 
owing to the batting of Messrs. Cranston, Reap, and 
Suvter, and the bowling of Mr. A. G. Steet and Mr. Woops. 
On Tuesday, in their second innings, the Players did much 
better ; but the downpour of Wednesday made play impos- 
sible, and left the match a draw. The Australians were 
more favoured by the weather, and beat Leicestershire on 
that day. Mr. W. J. Hamitron won the Lawn Tennis 
Championship match on Monday from Mr. W. Rensnaw. 
At Leicester Mr. Broprick Cxorre’s Cereza won the 
valuable Zetland Plate on Monday, Mr. Hovipsworrn’s 
Orvieto the more valuable Portland Stakes on Tuesday, 
and Mr. Merry’s Surefoot the most valuable Prince of 
Wales's Stakes on Wednesday, thus justifying the opinion of 
those who thought him, over a mile and in a good temper, 
much more than a match for Memoir, Alloway, and Le 
Nord, his chief opponents on this occasion. 


A week of remarkably bad weather spoilt, until 
Henley. Thursday, the enjoyment of visitors to Henley 
Regatta. But rain does not hurt rowing as it 
hurts cricket, and some excellent racing was seen. The 
most interesting incidents of the earlier heats—* colds” 
would be a more appropriate word—were, perhaps, the 
chivalry of the American sculler, Mr. Psorra, who stopped 
rowing and went back to the post when his opponent was 
accidentally upset, receiving a beating for his reward; and 
the third heat for the same Diamond Sculls, between Mr. 
Nickatts and Mr. Garpver, in which the Oxonian won. 
The last day was much better, and enabled the spectators 
to see in comfort some excellent deciding heats. The 
success of Oxford was remarkable, Mr. NickaLts winning 
the Sculls by himself and the Goblets with Lord AmprHitt, 
the Brasenose four carrying off the Stewards’ Cup and the 
Visitors’ Cup, and Balliol the Ladies’ Plate, while Cambridge 
was uniformly unfortunate. The Grand Challenge Cup 
was won by the London Rowing Club. 


The cbituary of the week is headed by the 
Obituary. name of Sir Epwin Cuapwick, who died even 
older than the century, last Saturday. He 
was a somewhat fortunate man; for, though he was a 
very hard worker for twenty years and more, he enjoyed 
pensioned leisure for a much longer period. And the 
fact that he came just at the nick of time when “ facts and 
“ figures, facts and figures” ruled supreme, and “ Omnia 
“ Sanitas ” was beginning to be in more senses than one a 
catchword, must be admitted to have had much to do with 
his success. But he was a very able man, too, and a 
devoted servant always of what he thought to be the 
public welfare, and cften of what was. 


— No books deserve notice more than a separate 
eprint, by Messrs. of Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD's Omar Khayyam, and another by the 
same publishers of Sir Henry Cunnrvenam’s admirable 
novelette, Wheat and Tares, which thirty years have not 
staled. It is extremely satisfactory to hear that the 
purchase of the three Longford Castle pictures, including 
the first Hopern possessed by the National Gallery, and 
one of the best to be anywhere found, has been arranged— 
a group of private gentlemen contributing more than half 
the purchase-money. To these gentlemen and to those 
who drew their attention to the matter (among whom 
Mr. Sipney Cotvin deserves a first place) all thanks are 
due; but it is not quite so satisfactory that private intelli- 
gence should have to arouse, and private generosity to eke 
out, the activity and munificence of Government in securing 
such things for the nation. The National Gallery authori- 
ties themselves are, no doubt, as Sir F. Burton has shown, 
little or not at all to blame. 
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WIND AND WHIRLWIND. 


HE week which has just ended—very much better than 
it began—will deserve to be remembered as the week 
of mutinies. With the exception of the fleet, all the great 
branches of the public service have been disgraced by acts of 
insubordination. The Civil Service has been represented 
by the postmen, who, not for the first time of late, have 
imitated the worst excesses of London dockers or Leeds 
gasmen. ‘The police have been found to contain men who 
are prepared to follow the example of the very roughs 
whom it has been their duty to control. In the army it- 
self there has been disorder. As for this last phase of the 
general trouble the fewest possible words are best. It 
would be idle to ignore it, and fatuous to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that it might have been the worst of all. But it is 
still a subject of inquiry, and the facts are not fully 
known. For the rest, there is good reason to hope that it 
has been no more than one of those explosions of irritation 
and discontent which do occur from time to time in regi- 
ments and in ships. Some readers of their newspaper may 
remember a much more serious example at the Curragh 
not so many years ago. If the insubordination at the 
Wellington Barracks has attracted more attention than this 
did, it is not so much because the event is more important, 
as because it took place in London, and in a corps with 
which Londoners are familiar. In the meantime, all who 
make any observation upon it would do well to remember 
two facts. The first is that our army is, and will continue 
to be, a volunteer army, and that the men of such a force 
will never quite give up the inclination to stand up for 
themselves. The second fact is that in all armies obedience 
to orders must be given by the individual soldier without 
words. When there is discontent, therefore, the expression 
of it is suppressed till the men can obtain some measure of 
safety by acting together. Of course this is disorder, and 
may be mutiny, but then it has always been considered 
part of the duty of a colonel, or of the captain of a ship, to 
see that discontent does not arise, and is not allowed to 
accumulate. 

Indeed, the truth that to the production of all kinds of 
insubordination, civil or military, there commonly go both 
faults of government and failure of obedience, is one which 
we shall all do well not to forget at present. To look at 
both sides of a question without leaning to one or the 
other, or without doing what is perhaps even more fatal, 
without bemusing yourself out of all power to come to a 
decision, is not easy. But we are not aware that the art 
of government ever was easy; and we are very sure that, 
unless both sides of the question are looked at, there will 
be no end, for long, to the troubles we have on hand now. 
The side of the men, and their want of obedience, is very 
obvious. The papers are full of it. Their sins are very 
gross and palpable. We have insisted on them as forcibly 
as any, and we most heartily approve the punishment in- 
flicted on them, both in the Police and the Post Office. If 
much more severe measures had been taken earlier in the 
Post Office no fault would have been found here. It ought 
to be a warning to some, and an encouragement to others, 
to see with what ease order was enforced as soon as the 
authorities acted with spirit. But we are none the less of 
opinion that if similar disorders are to be avoided in the 
future, more will be needed than the punishment of indi- 
vidual policemen and postmen—more even than the removal 
of Chief Commissioners or officials of that and higher rank 
who have failed. They, also, are only a part. What we 
are witnessing at the present moment is the fruit of an 
increasing tendency to defy authority everywhere, and of a 
consequent general slackening of discipline. The policemen 
and postmen have done nothing which they have not been 
encouraged to do by the example and direct incentives of 
not very much less than half the House of Commons, led 
by men who have been, and who hope to be again, entrusted 
with the Government. They appeal to the same mob, and 
use the methods which political gentlemen have been found 
not only to wink at, but to condone in explicit terms when 
it appeared convenient to -their interests to do so. More- 
over, Her Masesty’s Opposition, the mutinous minority 
of the police, and the rowdies of the Post Office Union 
are all either practising or preaching anarchy in the 
midst of a very general tolerance, which seems to show that 
the country has completely forgotten what anarchy means. 

@ recommend any man who is endowed with a desire to 
understand the meaning of what is passing before his eyes 
to read and listen to the comments which are made in 


— and about him on all this Police, Post Office, and | 
‘arliamentary contumacy. He will hear much condemna- 
tion of the men for neglect of the public interest or folly in 
misunderstanding their own. He may hear members con- 
demned for bad manners. What he will rarely hear is 
downright emphatic condemnation of any cf the three for 
the moral offence of lawlessness, or for the baseness of a 
refusal to fulfil a voluntarily assumed obligation. On the 
contrary, an attitude of violent disobedience to orders and 
contempt of authority seems to be accepted as a proof that 
whoever is guilty of it is certainly in earnest and probably 
also in the right. When the immediate results are likely 
to be unpleasant to the general purse and pocket, there is 
a cry for repressive measures. In this case one selfishness 
comes in contact with another, and when it is the stronger 
it wins. But no orderly government ever came out of 
such a scuffling of rival greeds as this. Such a conflict only 
breeds incessant other conflicts. If we are to have peace 
at all it can only be by making obedience to the law and 
loyalty to the State matters of primary obligation. The 
belief that violence and sedition can be allowed to go just 
as far as is convenient is the most consummate of follies, 
although it has been so long and so amazingly tolerated. 
The country saw a party make an alliance with Irish 
murder and sedition, and was but moderately shocked. It 
saw a trade dispute in London carried on by threats and 
violence, and half approved. Now it sees the same spirit 
breaking out in the public services, which must be main- 
tained if society is not to be utterly disorganized. Perhaps 
it will finally understand that the last is of a piece with 
the first, and that this must be cured as a preliminary to 
healing its results. 

The moral to be drawn seems to us particularly obvious. 
It is not that offending constables, postmen, or soldiers are 
to be let off the punishment they have justly incurred. 
Quite the contrary. Any weakness of that kind would 
only make the already sufficiently arduous task of main- 
taining discipline harder than it is. The fact that they 
have been misled and corrupted does not exonerate them, 
any more than it does the criminal at the bar. If they are 
repentant, they will accept their punishment as just ; but, 
whether or not, they must pay the penalty. This, how- 
ever, may be, and should be, done without prejudice to 
the subsequent and more’'severe castigation of the mis- 
leader and corrupter. Before this can be achieved, however, 
the country must again come back to the faith that he is 
the most damnable of all offenders. To that creed it will 
have to return, if worse is not to follow. The country, too, 
may be very sure that it will be brought back to orthodoxy 
by one of two ways—by listening to persuasion, or by 
smarting under the rod which will be handled by the very 
anarchists it tolerates. That freedom which every spouter, 
every Trades-Union bully and blackguard has for ever in 
his mouth, was based on respect for law and order. That 
respect did not come to Englishmen in their sleep. They 
learnt it, as it has always been learnt, by bitter experience 
of the consequences which flow from the want of it. Their 
peculiar distinction among their neighbours is that they 
learnt it better and sooner than others. They will, how- 
ever, have to continue to remember it, or to suffer the 
penalty of forgetting. We have just had a slight taste 
of what the destruction of the authority of the State 
might mean. An object-lesson has just been given to 
show that it might mean the removal of all protection to 
life and property, the disorganization of all industry by the 
suspension of effectual means of conducting correspondence, 
and perhaps even (not at once, but before long) the presence in 
our midst of disciplined armed men who are not to be trusted 
with weapons. Of course a remedy for such anarchy would 
have to be found; but when the evil had come upon us it 
would hardly be cured without some sacrifice of that liberty 
of which there is so much prate. If the country wishes to 
escape the disease and the cure, it will have to make haste 
to return td the faith that liberty does not give the right to 
mutiny or to preach mutiny by word or example. It will 
have to do more than inflict well-deserved punishment on 
such pestilent rascals as those postmen who have bragged 
that they will make the country “go mad” by stopping its 
business. When they have been well trounced it will be 
necessary to give a lesson to the greater personages from 
whom they have learnt their . If the country is 
too lazy to do that, or does not see the need of it, then it 
must take the consequences of its own indolence and folly. 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


7 publication of the entire text of the Anglo-German 
Agreement, assisted by Sir Percy ANDERsSON’s despatch 
and supplemented beforehand by a very curious document, 
in which a number of private persons revise the Agreement 
at their pleasure for Lord Sa.issury’s edification—has 
given a text for some of the critics of the Government to 
urge doubts which have hitherto been smothered. We can- 
not say how much circumstances not connected with the 
Agreement at all may have had to do with this attempt at 
second thoughts. But we can say that to persons who look 
at the matter with some knowledge of it, without prejudice, 
and with a remembrance that in a give-and-take it cannot 
be all take and no give, the publication of the fuller details 
will not in the least alter approval of the instrument. 
Sir Percy Anperson’s letter of explanation seizes the 
principal points adroitly, and may in its turn be summa- 
rized with advantage. It points out that the negotiators 
have been particularly careful to avoid the worst danger 
of all such negotiation—the danger of leaving unsettled 
points. Nothing appears to be so left except the delimita- 
tion of Walfisch Bay, which is to be regretted, but seems 
unavoidable. Sir Percy makes a good case, we think, 
about the much-wrangled-over district between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, and about the still more disputed, 
though (or because) almost utterly unknown, environs of 
Ngami Land. And it is difficult to attach too much im- 
portance to the maintenance of the claims of the Niger 
Company. In that Company we have our principal lever 
for working the next African question—not this time with 
Germany—which is likely to turn up, and it would have 
been in the highest degree undesirable that the Company 
should be weakened in any way. 

Very considerable interest is now felt, not merely in the 
arrangement itself, but in what may be called its sequela. 
With respect to the proposed rectifications between Eng- 
land and Italy, it was, perhaps, rather an error to permit 
Italian establishments on the Somali coast at all. But 
Italy is a friendly nation, and there can be no great difli- 
culty in coming to terms with her when it is necessary ; 
her terms, however, should not involve “ trucking” of 
Souakim. To get rid of that port just after making 
arrangements by which we have secured the head-waters of 
the Nile would be like abandoning the shortest road to an 
eatate you have just bought. The reports about an ex- 
change of Zeila have been contradicted, and it is evident 
that great care must be used in doing anything that may 
release England’s grasp on the throat of the Red Sea. 
With France matters are very different. France should 
have thought of those wonderfal agreements cf 1844 and 
1862 when a foreign fleet coerced the Sultan of Zanzibar ; 
she should also have thought of certain other concurrent 
agreements when she laid hands on Madagascar. At 
present her attitude is simply that of the child who says, 
“And what am Jto have!” Yet no doubt if she wants 
anything she knows how to get it. We possess at the 
present moment absolutely nothing to which she has any 
legitimate claim. She does possess something to which 
she herself has a very legitimate claim, but which is 
of remarkably little value to her, and which is always 
making troubles between us. If France wants more 
“rights,” or whatever they are to be called, in Mada- 
gascar, in Tunis, or where not, she had better look, not 
to Zanzibar, where she has no rights at all, but to New- 
foundland, where unluckily she hassome. As for Zanzibar, 
we are quite willing to protect its independence ; indeed, 
that is exactly what we are going to do. With the 
only other country concerned, Portugal, we should be glad 
to hear of a reasonable arrangement. It must surely have 
by this time dawned upon intelligent Portuguese that they 
have been behaving very foolishly and-very unworthily. It 
should dawn on them still more clearly that the sooner, in 
the present temper of the world at large, they get their own 
African “sphere” defined and their title to it duly and 
exactly registered, the better for them. They can, if they 
like, have, thus registered and secured to them, far more 
than they are likely for a long time to be able profitably 
to use ; and they had much better do it. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A CHEQUE. 


case of Ricuarpson v. WERTHEIMER began, con- 
tinued, and ended in eccentricity, It was originally 
set down to be heard before a judge without a jury, as so 
many cases involving legal points are now heard, to the 


great advantage and convenience of every one concerned. 
But an English judge has a very strong objection to con- 
vict anybody of anything, holding that to be the special 
privilege of twelve men in a box. Mr. Justice CHARLES 
discovered that this was an action on a cheque, and that 
the defence was forgery. He was not prepared to find a 
man guilty of felony. He had never done ‘such a thing, 
and, like the executioner in the fairy tale, he was not 
going to begin at his time of life. So a special jury was 
summoned, with results not altogether satisfactory to either 
one side or the other. The sanctity of the British ermine 
was, however, respected, and with that consolation the 
parties must be content. Mr. Ricnarpsoy, the plaintiff, 
claimed three hundred pounds from Mr. Wertueimer, the 
defendant, in the following circumstances. One ALDEN 
Weston, whose career included an intimate acquaintance 
with Lady better known as Miss Bette Button, 
and the enjoyment of a sentence of imprisonment passed 
upon him at the Old Bailey for conspiracy to defraud, 
came to Mr. Ricnarpson for money, and brought with 
him what purported to be Mr. WERTHEIMER’s cheque. This 
cheque was apparently drawn by Mr. WeRTHEIMER in 
favour of Lady Dun1o, and was on the face of it duly 
endorsed by her. Mr. Ricnarpson knew Lady Dun and 
knew Weston, and knew Mr. WertuEimer, and knew the 
relations of the gentlemen with the lady, and was led by 
this combined knowledge to the rather unfortunate conclu- 
sion that he might safely cash the cheque. Unable to get 
his money, he brought his action; and here again he has 
failed. He has, however, pourtrayed for the benefit of the 
public a pleasing idyl of our own day. The forged cheque, 
or the cheque which the jury have not found to be genuine, 
was intended to be corroborated by certain letters from 
Lady Dunto to “ My darling Aupey,” meaning thereby 
the ex-convict Weston. But these, also, were repudiated 
by the alleged writer; the suggestion being that a 
forged cheque was supported by fabricated evidence. There 
clerks from the Western branch of the Bank of England, 
on which the cheque was drawn, deposed that, in their 
belief, it was genuine ; and another officer of the bank con- 
tradicted Lady Dunxo’s assertion that she had not cashed a 
cheque from Mr. WerTHEMer since her marriage. On the 
other hand, the cheque was endorsed “ IsaBeLLE DuNLo,” 
whereas this distinguished lady represents herself as always 
signing “I. M. P. Dunto”; and “ Iswore WERTHEIMER” 
was written, after the complacent fashion of those who go 
about to prove the number of the Beast, without the E in 
Ismpore or the W in WerTHEIMER. Most forgers are more 
careful. But we are all of us weak at times. 


Mr. Justice Cartes dwelt upon the absence of experts 
from this singular trial. This class of witness, the CHaBoTs 
and the Nernercuirts of the day, has been for some time 
under a cloud. Sir James Hannen’s experience of probate 
cases has given him a bad opinion of them, which is not 
likely to have been improved by the events of the Special 
Commission. But, as Mr. Justice Cuartes pointed out, 
the fallibility of experts does not prove their uselessness. 
The well-known case of SeaMAN v. NETHERCLIFT shows how 
they may adhere to their own dogmatic views in face of the 
clearest rebutting testimony, and their mere opinion is 
worth very little. Yet in the witness-box they have to 
give a number and variety of minute reasons, which can be 
tested on cross-examination, and of which the jury can 
estimate the value. Mr. Justice Cuar.es, however, had to 
do without his experts, and could only tell the jury that 
they must decide upon the respective credibility of the 
witnesses. Mr. WeERTHEIMER’s account of the transaction 
was that he had a servant who disappeared ; that he lost 
a cheque-book about the same time, and that whoever 
forged the cheque might have obtained the book from the 
man. Generosity seems to be Mr. WertHeimer’s weak 
point, inasmuch as he took a house for Lady Duyto in St. 
John’s Wood, and paid the rent (with taxes) out of the 
purest and most disinterested friendship. Good men and 
women of this type are apt to be misrepresented in an un- 
sympathetic world. Mr. WerTHErMER is sued for money 
supplied to Lady Dunto, and Lord Dunto is seeking to 
obtain a divorce from his wife. The jury gave it up, and 
found that the plaintiff had not proved his case. Therefore 
Mr Justice Cartes entered judgment for the defendant, 
and we must assume that he was technically right in doing 
so. Still, it is one of the peculiar features in this peculiar 
trial that the real burden of proof lay upon the defendant. 
The plaintiff had paid the money on the faith of a cheque 
drawn upon the defendant’s bankers in the defendant’s name. 
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Unless Mr. WERTHEIMER’s signature had been forged there 
was no defence to the action. It might, therefore, be sug- 
that it was for Mr. WerTHermer and Lady Dun1o to 
prove the forgery. Ifthe jury considered that this obliga- 
tion had been discharged, they would probably have ex- 
ressed their verdict differently. They adopted a safe though 
y no means a bold course in leaving the mystery where 
they found it. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


yes London County Council has managed so ill that its 
best friends have hardly been able to say a good word 
for it after its most painful discomfitures. At last, how- 
ever, it may be said with some show of truth that it has 
been baulked in a reasonable desire for more authority. 
To be sure, the baulking is only for a time, the extension 
of power which the House of Commons has denied to the 
Council was excessive, and the way in which it was sought 
to gain it was intolerable. Yet the Council may fairly ask 
to have a voice at the Thames Conservancy Board ; and 
a voice it, no doubt, will have when the Board is recon- 
structed after the whole question of the conservancy of the 
Thames has been reconsidered in Select Committee next 


r "The demand of the Council was for five seats at the 
Thames Conservancy Board, the members of which number 
twenty-three ; and when it is stated that the river runs for 
more than twenty miles through the county of London, we 
can all understand why the Council of that county should 
wish to be represented at the Board. At the same time, 
however, it is quite as easy to understand why the wish 
was not immediately gratified. It is something to the pur- 
pose that the Thames Conservancy Board does its business 
in a very satisfactory way, and that there is not the 
least reason to suppose that it would be done any better 
if the London County Council had authority to interfere. 
The Council comprises many men of reputation for 
sagacity ; and yet it has hitherto shown so little judgment, 
with so much arrogance, that its admission may well be 
dreaded wherever the business of London is quietly and 
satisfactorily carried on and where the Council can bring no 
needed help. Moreover, it is not at all improbable that 
what are called the “interests” of the London County 
Council and the duties of the Conservancy Board might 
come into collision— and that both frequently and noisily— 
ifthe one body obtained a strong footing in the council- 
room of the other. Indeed, it was shown during Tuesday 
night’s discussion in the House of Commons that the 
interests of a corporation which has to do with sewage 
works, the management and repair of bridges, and so forth, 
may become directly antagonistic to the interests of a 
river conservancy Board. It was on this account, perhaps, 
that Parliament would never allow the Metropolitan 
Board of Works any share of control at the Thames 
Conservancy Board; and yet (with usual want of tact) it 
was “as successors to the Metropolitan Board of Works” 
that the London County Council made its claim to be re- 

resented there. Another consideration the House of 

ommons could not possibly neglect with any regard 
to fairness and prudence. Twenty-three miles is not 
the whole length of the river Thames. There are more 
County Councils than one. Some of these Councils 
have as much right to be represented at the Thames 
Conservancy Board as that which is about to lose Lord 
Rosesery’s services. If the London Council is to have 
half a dozen votes at the Thames Conservancy meetings, 
reason the more why these other Councils should be “ repre- 
“ sented” there too. They may be quite content with the 
Board as it is—quite content with the wide range of ad- 
ministrative business confided to them, without desiring to 
interfere where there is no complaint of loose or inequitable 
management. But if the London Council sends delegates 
to the Board, something more than jealousy may suggest 
to these other Councils that tney have an equal right to do 
the same thing. Certainly the claim could not be granted 
in.the one case and resisted in the other. This was imme- 
tliately seen when the matter came before the House of 
Commons ; and the natural conclusion was that if the con- 
stitution of the Thames Conservancy is to be changed it 
had better be done in a single scheme, in which the claims 
of one County Council shall not override the claims of 
others. But, say the spokesmen of the Londoners, the 
principle of representation is admitted in the constitution 


of the Conservancy Board. The City Corporation appoints 
seven members to that body. True; but, as Mr. Dixon 
Hartianp pointed out, the City Corporation is the port: 
sanitary authority, owns dues on the river, and pays its 
own expenses. For the rest, the fact that the City Cor- 
poration is largely represented on the Thames Conservancy 
Board signifies that the people of London are not without 
guardianship there already. That must surely be allowed ; 
and here we have another reason why the claim of the 
London Council to “a voice in the management and control 
“ of their own river” may be safely postponed till the pre- 
cisely similar claims of precisely similar bodies ean be con- 
sidered and apportioned. Meanwhile, the London County 
Councillors are to have a greater voice on the Lea Con- 
servancy Board, and there, it may be hoped, they will 
turn their authority to good account. For years past the 
river Lea, which is a source of water supply for certain 
districts, has been in a scandalously bad condition and there 
is no reason why the London Council should not employ 
some of its superfluous energy in improving it. This is a 
business quite within its range. 

To conclude, it may be admitted that the London County 
Council would have had a better chance of success on 
Tuesday evening if it had chosen to approach the House 
of Commons in a more open and straightforward way. 
The Councillors preferred to do so in what that much mis- 
guided body took to be an ingenious and artful way. Their 
demands for a place on the Thames Conservancy Board, with 
heaven knows what baleful results on the great sewage 
question, were wrapped up in the famous “ Bill for the Im- 
“ provement and Alteration of the Bridge over Bow Creek 
“and the Acquisition and Management of Brockwell 
“ Park.” In the private Bill so entitled, with obvious 
intent to deceive, all manner of extravagant claims to 
authority were mixed in with others of the most inno- 
cent description. Three or four of the more impudent 
had been already detected and cast out before Mr. Larone 
called attention to a few lines in the preamble to the Bill 
relating to the matter of the Thames Conservancy ; and it 
is extremely likely that the House of Commons was willing 
to punish the Council for persistence in a grossly improper 
method of proceeding. If, as Sir Witit1am Harcourt 
asserted, there was more readiness to do so on the Conser- 
vative than on the Radical side of the House, so much the 
less credit to the Radicals: No Conservative will repine if 
a well-earned and most necessary rebuke was administered 
from the Ministerial benches of the House of Commons, in 
support of the dignity of that Chamber and as a warning 
against an insidious and offensive form of trickery. 


THE FATAL DUEL. 


I a gloomy week two monkeys have considerately 
sacrificed themselves on the altar of gaiety. “There 
“is somewhat wildly laughable,” according to a French 
critic, “in whatever concerns death.” When we “have 
“ heard what mirth the monkeys made,” it must be deemed 
appropriate—if, indeed, the story is not an unworthy 
aspersion on the intelligence of the animals. According to 
a Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, two acrobats, in 
the circus in Paris, had a dispute, followed by an affair of 
honour. The distance was the nice gentlemanly one of 
twenty-five paces, at which even a good pistol-shot ¥ | 
miss an opponent with a weapon in his hands. At 

events, whether good shots or not, the combatants did miss. 
Perhaps they were as nervous as the timid duellist whom 
M. Guy pe Mavpassant has described twice, once in a 
volume of sketches, and once in a novel, Bel Ami. Now 
among the ¢émoins of this affair were two apes. The 
creature is imitative and ingenious ; but never has monkey 
carried imitation and ingenuity farther than the Paris 
monkeys. The famed ape of the cannon story had no 
compurgators. They only made one difference in the 
arrangements which they had observed to be so _pic- 
turesque, so safe, and to honour so consoling. They 
found pistols and cartridges ; they loaded; they stood 
up to each other at five—not twenty-five—yards distance, 
and they blew each other to pieces. Of all monkeys 
concerning whom history speaks, these alone are dead on 
the field of honour. How the details have been discovered, 
as the monkeys chose no seconds, does not appear. Nor is 
it known whether they had been long on ill terms, We 
“ seek for the lady” of this quarrel in vain. Perhaps that 
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is the wiser theory which denies that the apes had any 
hostile motives at all. They thought, from what they had 
observed of the duello, that it was an exercise no less 
friendly and harmless than gentlemanly. In his version of 
The Sleeping Beauty Perravir makes the Beauty’s little 
boy fence with a monkey. This is, perhaps, the nearest to 
a duel with civilized weapons that any Simian creature 
ever came before the monkeys of the Daily Telegraph. The 
baboon is a belligerent animal, with military discipline, and 
he is said to throw stones, and do many other startling 
tricks of war. Buta duel with pistols, and a doubly fatal 
duel, is a “link too many for him.” Possibly the monkeys 
fought on Japanese principles, wherein it is dishonourable 
for either combatant to return alive. But we have no 
evidence about the most interesting points, as who gave the 
word to fire, whether it was not a barrier duel, and so forth. 
We only have the sad plain facts to speak for themselves 
in the Daily Telegraph. 


THE SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


HE annual dinner of the Society of Authors is 
naturally an occasion when the gift of looking before 
and after is a good deal exercised. Professor Jens, who 
presided, referred, in his comprehensive address, to the 
flourishing condition of the Society, the good work already 
accomplished, and the prospect of further usefulness. As a 
“ useful knowledge” Society, of the old BrovcHam type, 
circulating pamphlets of information among the young and 
guileless, there is a wide field open to the Society of Authors. 
As it is, much has been done to protect lamb-like innocence 
from the predatory wolf, and to make the ways of trans- 
gressors (a kind of publisher) exceedingly hard. The pro- 
motion of improved relations between author and publisher 
is an admirable object. Excellent, also, though much more 
arduous, is the conversion of all who profess and call them- 
selves authors into men and women of business. That 
were, indeed, a biting stroke at the wicked publisher. Pro- 
fessor JEBB expressed the general disappointment at the 
failure of the American copyright measure. Anglo-American 
copyright is as much an open question now as when the late 
Mr. W1tkte Coins penned the vigorous protest that ap- 
peared in the last number of the Author. Like “ proputty,” 
copyright “ sticks” in the United States, though copyright 
—English copyright—“ draws” nothing at all to the de- 
frauded author. The settlement of the question is only 
postponed. Mr. Lowe does not despair of seeing that 
righteous day, nor, apparently, do those who spoke on the 
subject at the Authors’ dinner. Optimism was, indeed, the 
note of the evening. Mr. Atrrep Austin, however, ex- 
pressed the opinion that men of letters thought better of 
themselves than the public did, a view of the present age 
that was equally true of the past, and should disconcert no 
man of letters, and poets least of all. There is some truth, 
perhaps, in Mr, Austin’s comparison of the relative posi- 
tions of literature, science, and art in public estimation. 
Science lords it over all for the present. Literature, Mr. 
AusTIN fears, stands in poorer case. Such filial fears become a 
og anda poet. Fruitless is the dissection of epigrams, and 
r. Austin’s neat summary of the situation, that most people 
now think the writing of great works not worth doing, and 
the writing of little things possible to any one, is nothing 
but an epigram. Whatever the position of literature may 
be, the author, whether “ called” or professed, is now more 
favourably placed with regard to the public than in the 
days of Orway or Cuartertoy. The young deserving 
writer of the present age can hardly achieve, like CHATTERTON, 
transient success in the periodical press, and then “ find 
“ nothing left but poverty and praise.” The ever-widening 
circle of readers, their international character, and the 
modern devices for the swift and abundant circulation of 
books, cannot but benefit the good author, though the bad 
be infinitely multiplied. Even the American pirate, seeing 
that he must one day be abolished, may be sowing the seed 
of good literary taste in the Wild West in unconscious 
anticipation of the golden day oncoming. 

“ Rosy is the East, rosy is the West,” was the burden of 
the cheerful speakers at the Society's dinner. All the con- 
tinents are now represented in the Society, and doubtless, 
as Sir Freperick Pottock observed, if there are other con- 
tinents, unimagined and undiscovered, they also will be 
gathered to the fold. Mr. G.H. Puryam appeared to share 
the general optimism. His speech was marked by a deep 


prophetic tone that must have rejoiced the heart of Mr. 
Watrer Besant. It was with the poet’s robes about him, 
rather than as a liberal and sympathetic publisher, that 
Mr. Putnam unveiled the millennial future. He drew a 
ravishing picture of the happy author in his noble castle, 
girdled by many fair acres of park and pleasaunce ; the 
author enjoying his own, while the publisher occupied the 
castle lodge and guarded the gates. Rich was the vision, 
richer still in suggestion. ‘ Distance and altitude conceal 
“the rest.” At present it is the author, generally speak- 
ing, who is tenant of the lodge, if haply he has escaped the 
fate of the stranger within the gates. And such relations 
must continue to prevail, unless authors are prepared for 
further combination and dispense altogether with pub- 
lishers, just as certain patentees of useful portable articles 
supply the public directly and pocket their royalties without 
the intervention of the middleman. In the best of all 
possible worlds for authors, a writer might well hold his. 
own stock, distribute it, and in the making of books employ 
only printer and binder. But as all authors in this 
wicked world, from the beginning, were as children in all 
that concerns their own interests, the publisher became 
necessary, that they should learn of him, painfully yet 
surely. And certainly it were an excellent thing that 
authors should know their own business. Many of them, 
of course, are good men of business ; yet many more inherit 
the primeval innocence that made the evolution of the 
publisher easy and natural. “Your health, our death,” 
CoLERIDGE said of the publishers, when he read in the 
newspaper of a great trade dinner, where the publishers’ 
health was drunk with acclamation, and the banquet was 
described as one of prodigal luxury. That was in the bad 
old days when the Society of Authors was not. Now, it is 
obvious, the business education of authors is progressing 
apace ; and with it the solidarity and power that combina- 
tion produces. The day is at hand, we hope, when authors 
asa class can no longer in fairness be ranked among the 
great unprotected. 


GENTLEMEN v. PLAYERS. 


HE weather, which is spoiling everything that it 

touches, has spoiled the matches between Gentlemen 
and Players at cricket. The interest should have been un- 
usually keen. The Players, as they showed when they met. 
the Australians, are particularly strong this year. The 
Gentlemen have been deemed weak ; but this is a matter 
of opinion. If Mr. Grace is not in his best practice, Mr. 
Sroppart is; Mr. Dixon has much improved, Mr. Woops 
is a capital bowler, Mr. Macerecor a match for SHERWIN 
at the wicket ; and there were also the Cambridge heroes, 
Mr. Dovetas and Mr. Srreatrerp, who, however, were 
not equal to themselves. Mr. A. G. STEEL, on the other 
hand, in the portion of the return match which was played 
at Lord’s, proved that lack of practice has not injured his 
bowling. Since he left College he has rarely been more 
successful in a great match. It is odd that two of the 
bowlers—Mr. Woops and Mr. Sporrortn-—were Austra- 
lians. Mr. Nepean was unable to play—a misfortune for 
his side. At the Oval, which is a much drier wicket than 
that at Lord’s, Mr. Grace, winning the toss, went in with 
Mr. Sroppart, while Peet and Lonmann bowled. The 
first three wickets, everything considered, did fairly, and 
made 54 in a bad light. Then the sun came out, “caked” 
the pitch, and let Briccs and Peet work their will. The 
whole side was out for 99; two of those rare pleasures, 
square-leg hits, added 8 to Mr. Macerecor’s score of 12. 
With 5 wickets for 22 Bricas had a capital analysis. Inthe 
Players’ innings, as both Gunn and SHrewspury made over 
40, it might have been dreaded that they would stay in for 
ever, and make 400 apiece. Once “ set,” why should they 
not? Mr. Srorrorts, however, “yorked” Guxn, and Mr. 
Maccrecor stumped SarewspurY—an unusual feat to catch 
Surewssury out of his ground—off Mr. Grace. Barnes 
hit Mr. Grace a good deal to the side where he expects 
more catches than he gets; and Loumann hit freely. Mr. 
SrreaTreiLp routed the tail of the Players—not that 
Baryes, Lonmany, and ATTEWELL are really a “tail”; and 
the innings closed for 184. Nobody, in the second attempt 
of the amateurs, could help Mr. Sroppart much. Out of 
134 he made 85, Lonmann and Briccs dividing the 
wickets. LonmaNN was especially successful. Then down 
came the rain; and the match was finished in rather 
hugger-mugger fashion, to have it over. The Players 
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needed 50 runs, which were got by Surewssury and Guyy. 
Suae was run out, needlessly ; there was no hurry, except 
to get under cover. 

In the unfinished match at Lord’s Mr. Cranston, of 
Gloucestershire, played very well for 68 not out, in an 
innings of 199; and Mr. Reap, Mr. Sroppart, and Mr. 
Suter aided him well. Mr. O’Brien was very unlucky— 
leg before wicket to his first ball—and Mr. Sree. was also 
unable to score. Lonmany and Brices dominated the 
bowling. Mr. Steet and Mr. Woops, with a slight aid from 
Mr. Hepiey (who bowled the redoubtable Gunn for 3), dis- 
missed the Players for a poor score of 83, wherein 
SurewsBury’s 29 and ULyetr’s 17 were conspicuous. All 
Monday night it rained on the just and the unjust, on the 
riots and revels, and on the pitch. Play could not begin 
till four o'clock on Tuesday, when Suce and GuNN were 
soon vanquished; but Surewspury and Qvaire played 
especially well. One hundred and eight runs were made 
for five wickets, and the Players were 32 runs in advance, 
with five wickets—and good wickets, if we except SHERW1N’S 
—to fall. Of course the rain had it all its own way on 
Wednesday, and the Gentlemen were not allowed the 
chance of regaining their laurels. They might have been 
expected to do so, and certainly proved themselves quite 
the equals of their opponents at Lord’s. Mr. Sreet’s 
bowling had much to do with this; it would have been 
delightful to see him score again as of old he scored. But 
the season is dead against cricket ; “a cool, wet summer,” 
as the fishing intelligence says, with unholy joy. 


THE GORDON BOYS’ HOME. 


Cv is a matter for regret that the last Report on the con- 
dition of the Gordon Boys’ Home was not so favourable 
as we all wish it had been. The institution has increased 
in size, has accomplished a respectable amount of building, 
and has been able to invest some 5,o00/. This is well, 
but it is not enough. We cannot hope that as years go 
on the yearly subscriptions will continue to come in on 
the same scale. It is inevitable that as we go further 
away from the period in which Gorpon lived his heroic 
life, and died “ Faithful unto Death,” there will be some 
falling off in the numbers of those who are willing to 
subscribe yearly to the support of the Home which bears 
his name. There is, therefore, all the more reason why 
the institution should be endowed with a solid fund 
which will make it more or less independent of casual 
help. This has not yet been effectually done, and there is 
good ground for an appeal to those who can give. For 
the rest the money will be well employed. Apart alto- 
gether from its claims for support as a memorial of 
Gorpon, the Home is a well-managed charity, which it 
would be a pity to see perish. If all those who think 
as they should of the man, and of this work undertaken 
in honour of him, would subscribe a little, the danger 
would be avoided. The case of the Home was stated with 
force by the Secretary and by the Duke of Connavent, 
the new Chairman. It ought not to remain unanswered. 
Much has been done, but in this class of undertaking 
it is particularly the case that “not enough” is only a 
little less bad than nothing. It would even be less dis- 
creditable to us not to have begun such a work than to 
begin and then give it up. 


LINCOLN’S INN GATE. 


VERY remarkable correspondence has recently been 
going on in the pages of our contemporary, Knowledge. 


A 


Most people, especially those who have ever had to do with 
questions of architectural art, will be acquainted with the 


name of Lord Grimrnorre. He is known to fame for 
many different reasons, and until a short time ago he was 
Supposed to be an architectural amateur of great preten- 
sions and considerable taste: His Book on Building has 
long had a well-deserved reputation. But within a few 
years Lord Grimruorre has contrived to divest himself of 
his authority in such matters. By a perfectly wanton and 
gratuitous interference with one of the most interesting old 
buildings left in London, the chapel designed by Intco Jones 
in Lincoln's Inn, he shook the faith of believers in his taste, 
and since then he has put himself, so to speak, completely 
out of court by one of the greatest architectural outrages 


ever committed, his general rack and ravage of St. Albans . 
Abbey. His opinions on the subject of “ restoration,” which 
were formerly received at least with respect, are now looked 
upon as mischievous, if not worthless. The unanimous 
and unreserved condemnation called forth by his work at 
St. Albans seems to have stung him into declaring some- 
thing like war against any ancient buildings which un- 
happily come within the sphere of his influence. In spite 
of what he did to the chapel, he is still, it seems, an autho- 
rity at Lincoln’s Inn ; and, as it appears from a letter in 
Knowledge, he has made up bis mind, in pursuance of the 
plan of campaign to which we have adverted, to destroy 
the only feature of antiquarian or historical interest he has 
left in the Inn. The old gateway in Chancery Lane is not 
very beautiful, but it is very old, and, at least, it is more 
beautiful than anything Lord Grunruorrs is likely to put 
in its place. It has purposely been left to fall as much as 
possible into decay, yet it remains substantially sound. Mr. 
Mickieruwaire, Mr. Weer, and Mr. Crickmay, all well- 
known architects, have testified in formal reports that there 
is nothing the matter with it which cannot easily be repaired. 
Although the authorities—tbat is to say, so far as we can see, 
Lord Grimtuorre himself—have dug a pit under it, they 
have failed to shake its foundations. Mr. Ranyarp, the 
Editor of Knowledge, has called attention to these operations 
and intentions, and has endeavoured to enlist the sympathy 
of public opinion for the purpose of saving the Gate, which 
was built as far back as 1518, and bears that date. In 
adjoining chambers, also doomed if Lord Grurrnorre has 
his way, TuurLor, Cromwe.u’s secretary, lived from 1645 
to 1649. They were the scene of many historical events, 
and Futuer connects them with Bey Jonson, who worked 
on them as a mason in his early life. But, says Lord 
GrimTHorps, with admirable logic, “ there could hardly be 
“ any old street or square in which somebody or something 
“did not live or happen.” This is an excellent reason for 
destroying the older buildings of Lincoln’s Inn, and will 
naturally convince us that Westminster Hall and St. James's 
Palace, and that building about which we have heard so 
much lately, the chapel at Whitehall, where somebody 
or something lived or happened, are not worth preserving. 
There is a further point. New buildings will bring in a 
better rental. This argument, in which there is something 
more tangible, is proved, in Mr. Ranyarp’s exceedingly 
good-tempered rejoinder to Lord Griwtnorre’s letter in 
the number for July, to be fallacious, because the former 
demolitions and reconstructions have resulted in a loss of 
rental to the Inn. 


Lord Griwrnorpe’s letter is a curiosity. One would 
suppose that after the fiasco at St. Albans Lord GriwrnorPre 
would be inclined to court a certain amount of retirement, 
and would at least hesitate before obtruding his views and 
intentions on the public. But, so far from this being the 
case, he tells Mr. Ranyarp in so many words that he must 
print this insulting letter, or it will go ill with him. “If 
“you don’t,” says this polite nobleman, “you may fare 
“ worse elsewhere.” This is at the very beginning of the 
letter ; and we venture to think that nine editors out of 
ten would have flung the letter into the fire. He goes 
on to speak of old buildings in general as places “to be 
“ called interesting to people who have not to use” them, 
and “for people like you to rave about.” He adds, with 
even greater courtesy :—“ You had better stick to celestial 
“ phenomena, and not lecture on such earthly things as 
“brick and mortar and finance until you have learnt a 
“little more about them.” A milder man than Mr, 
Ranyarp evidently does not exist. He does not tell Lord 
Grimtuorre that a considerable part of his letter is made 
up of language compounded of Billingsgate and Bedlam , 
but he sits down temperately, and, picking out each of Lord 
Grimtuorrr’s assertions from amidst the frothy ravings 
which surround it, answers it conclusively, fortifying his 
reply with the Reports of the three architects whom we 
have named. One thing comes out clearly from the corre- 
spondence. Lord GriwrnorPe accepts “the responsibility 
“of the proposed destruction.” But even this assumption 
will not justify the Benchers in public opinion for allowing 
themselves to be browbeaten by an emeritus Parliamentary 
barrister who fancies himself an architect into letting him 
loose upon their old buildings. 
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NOT “TO THE GENTEELEST OF TUNES.” 


ROV ERBS, even the shrewdest and most often verified, 

are sometimes apt to lead astray; and it certainly 
cannot be an adage of universal application that “ the man 
“‘ who pays the piper has a right to call the tune.” The 
relations which exist between the English and Irish wings 
of the Separatist party seem to show that conclusively ; 
unless, indeed, we are mistaken as to which of the two it is 
that may be regarded as subsidizing the other. Our own 
theory of the position has certainly always been that Mr. 
GLADSTONE is—or at any rate has promised to be—the pay- 
master of the Parnellite piper, and is prepared to reward 
him for his attendance by a v handsome political 
honorarium to be contributed by the British nation. To 
be sure, however, this accomplished instrumentalist him- 
self may take another view of the matter. He may con- 
temptuously contend that he plays for his own amusement, 
and has paid Mr. Guapstone to dance. The services of 
that venerable artist and his colleagues of the Front Bench 
have been “ retained” by the Irish vote, and it would be 
as absurd for them (the piper may say) as it would be for 
any other highly trained troupe of performing animals to 
talk nonsense about “calling the tune.” They must take 
whatever measure is struck up for them, and if their 
masters are not so invariably considerate as Tony Lumpkin’s 
friend, who never called upon his bear to dance except 
to the “ genteelest of tunes,” Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
may be thankful that it is no worse. It is very possible, 
we say, that this may be the Parnellite’s conception of his 
relations to the English Gladstonian, and not impossible 
even that Mr. Giapstone himself—in his intense desire 
that no difference should arise between the musician 
and the dancers—may think it wise to accept it as an 
accurate one. The course of affairs, at any rate, is perfectly 
consistent with a supposition of that kind; for the im- 
periousness of the piping Parnellite and the obsequiousness 
of the capering Gladstonian appear to increase daily, and 
have never been better illustrated on either side than in 
= course of the recent debate on the Irish Constabulary 

ote. 

The reason why the particular tune now being played so 
vigorously from the Irish benches has been selected is 
obvious enough. There is no caprice about it, although 
there may be some appearance thereof. The simulated in- 
dignation with which the Drttons and O’Briens of the 
party are denouncing the practice of “shadowing” is only 
the outward expression of a very real dismay. It was not 
worth while to attack “ shadowing ”—indeed, the existence 
of the practice was rather useful to the Irish agitator—as 
long as it was employed only in such a form as that in which 
Mr. Suaw Lerevrr, after weary waiting for the distinc- 
tion, at last obtained experience of it. So long, we say, as 
it presented an attractive bait to the vanity of the notoriety- 
hunting English Radical, the Irish agitator felt no strong 
inclination to denounce it. No doubt, as Mr. Batrour 
pointed out, it is an absurd misnomer as applied to the case 
of the English visitor to Ireland who “associates himself 
“ with some organizer of the Land League or other person 
“under police surveillance,” and then “ flatters himself 
“ that it is he who is the object of this attention, finds him- 
“self wafted into unexpected importance, and perhaps is 
“ finally immortalized by a question asked across the floor 
“ of the House of Commons.” Still, even the actual object 
of the attentions of the police, even the organizer of the 
Land League or other person under surveillance, used to 
take it quietly enough a little while ago. And if he no 
longer does so, it is because the “ shadowing,” which is a 
pleasing compliment toa professional Irish agitator, and 
still more to an English Radical playing at Irish agitation, 
is fatal to the serious business of boycotting. Wherever it 
is watchfully and steadily applied such cowardly ‘scoundrels 
as the fellow Power—once the persecutor of the unfor- 
tunate man FitzGerap, and now, we are happy to say, in 
— in default of giving bail—find their occupation gone. 

t is because boycotting, to be effectual, itself requires the 
“shadowing” of the boycotted by so-called “ vigilance 
“men,” and because as soon as the shadower is in turn 
shadowed by the police, he becomes powerless for purposes 
of intimidation—for these reasons it is that the Parnellites 
have at last raised the outcry against the “ damnable ” 
practice ; if we may repeat an adjective which, after Mr. 
Barour’s eloquent comparison of the “shadowing” of the 
National League with the “shadowing” of the police, it 
must be difficult, we should think, for Commander BETHELL 


to hear without a tingling of the ears and a heartfelt reso- 
lution not in future to allow the impetuosity of the sailor 
to overcome the prudence of the politician. 


We repeat that the selection of this tune was almost 
inevitable, but that does not prevent it from being an 
extremely ungraceful one for the Gladstonians to dance 
to. It is not—to recur to the case of that more fortunate 
animal who belonged to Mr. Lumpxin’s friend—it is not 
like “Water parted from the Sea,” or “The Minuet in 
“Ariadne.” The “step” which it requires is the most 
awkward, inconvenient, foot-entangling, ankle- twisting 
business it is possible to conceive, with nothing easy or 
familiar about it, unless it be the “ double-shuffle” which 
enters somewhat largely into it; and, altogether, it is a 
performance compared with which the execution of an 
egg-hornpipe in fetters would be a ridiculously simple 
feat. That, of course, is why the official Gladstonians 
have shown such marked reluctance to “take the floor.” 
Sir Georce Trevetyan had to be almost dragged up, 
a fortnight ago, by the Carer Secretary, and though 
Mr. Fowrer and Mr. Suaw Lerevre then came to his 
assistance—or, rather, to their own, as, indeed, does 
every member of that united family whenever he sees 
another member in danger of concentrating attention on 
himself—their united efforts did not amount to much. It 
was not till the Irish Constabulary Vote came on that 
Mr. GLapsTonE was prevailed upon to enter the fray ; and 
even he had to be drawn into it by the same method as 
Mr. Batrour had applied in the case of Sir Grorcr. 
TREVELYAN. The Curer Secretary had to appeal to the 
records of the late Government—those records which 
Mr. Guapstone thinks are not to be used by Ministers in 
self-defence against his cynically profligate attacks on his 
successors—before he could get the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to rise ; and when he did rise, his line of defence re- 
vealed a singular state of unpreparedness for the charge 
which he was called upon to answer. One is getting a 
little tired by this time of Mr. Giapstone’s solitary ex- 
pedient in this behalf—that, namely, of calling upon his 
accuser to give chapter and verse for his accusation. It hada 
little success at first, for the simple reason that accusers did 
not come provided with documentary evidence of accusations 
the truth of which was notorious to the whole world, and 
had in many instances been admitted and gloried in by 
their object himself. Latterly, however, Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
principal opponents have taken the precaution to bring 
with them, or to have within easy access, the recorded 
proof even of such historical statements as that the 
former Prime Minister spoke of the practices of the Land 

e as “rapine,” and its principles as those of “ public 
“ plunder,” and its aim as “the disintegration of the 
“ Empire,” and so forth; and quite recently, when Mr. 
GLADSTONE audaciously challenged the assertion that he 
had ever described the publican’s claim to his licence as 
a “vested interest,” Mr. Goscnen was able, before the 
close of the debate, to confound him, if any exposure 
of this sort could do so, by the exhibition of those very 
words under the report of a speech headed with his 
revered name. His latest application of his tactical 
method has been singularly unfortunate in its results, 
Mr. Batrour having driven him, in effect, from point to 
point, until he pinned him to a position tenable only on 
a variety of assumptions, every one of which the CHIEF 
SEcRETARY was subsequently able to rebut. 

The contest throughout was most interestingly illus- 
trative of the style of both combatants. Mr. Ba.rour 
appealed to the “records” of the late Government as 
showing that the “shadowing” of 1890 is simply the 
“shadowing” of 1882-84. Mr. Grapstove calls for the pro- 
duction of the records, which he knows is out of the 
question ; but, instead of this, Mr. Batrour instances the 
case of Mr. Grant, and produces the evidence of allegations 
made by Mr. Heaty with regard to that case, and accepted 
as accurate by the then Chief Secretary, Mr. TREVELYAN. 
Upon this Mr. Guanstone shifts his ground and declares 
that what he wants is not official evidence that the 
“ shadowing ” of Mr. Grant took place, but official details as 
to the particular way in which he was shadowed; and 
especially, proceeded Mr. GuapstonE solemnly, on these 
three points ; “ first, whether the watching policeman was 
“in plain clothes or uniform ; secondly, at what distance, 
“so far as is known, did the policeman watching stand 
“from the person watched; and, thirdly, whether his 
“ presence was purposely made known to the person 
“ watched.” Mr. GLapsTone went on to say that, “ If the 
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“right hon. gentleman would have the goodness to ascer- 
“ tain these things as far as he can, he would do something 
“to clear up the matter.” The right hon. gentleman had 
the goodness to ascertain these things, and he has done 
exactly so much to clear up the matter as could be done by 
showing that not one of the assumed distinctions between 
Gladstonian and Balfourian “shadowing ” exists—that theman 
who watched Grant was in uniform, that he was distant 
from Grant about ten yards when he was at work, and 
three or four yards at other times, and that the fact that 
Grant was watched was purposely made known tohim. Mr. 
GuapstToNE has been badly served. He took the naif pre- 
caution to ask Mr. Ditton when he brought his first com- 
plaint of “shadowing ” before the House whether there was 
any precedent for such proceedings in the former Govern- 
ment of Ireland (conceive the oppressor asking the 
oppressed to recall any little acts of oppression that his 
tyrant may have forgotten!) And Mr. Ditton said that, 
“to the best of his knowledge, there were none.” Mr. 
GLapsToNE’s touching confidence in Mr. Ditton’s accuracy 
is misplaced. For correct information on all Irish matters 
he cannot do better than stick to Professor Stuart. 


WORDS, WORDS, AND PLAY-ACTING. 


CT would be quite useless to recommend people to read 
the debates in the House at the end of last week 
on the Report of Lord Hartineron’s Commission. Such 

ings are meant to be forgotten even by those who take 
part in them. But if this were not the case such a course 
of reading could only be recommended to one whom it was 
desirable to convince of the melancholy extent to which we 
have gone to tongue in naval and military administration. 
The lesson is not a new one, nor does it want for other 
illustrations—witness certain late proceedings of the speechi- 
fying kind which took place at Portsmouth in consequence 
of other proceedings in the Wellington Barracks. But the 
evidence afforded in the House was of portentous magni- 
tude. Out of many columns of talk it was impossible to 
discover any sign of the existence in the mind of any man 
of a clear idea of what he wanted. In the course of the 
same evening and from the same person were heard recom- 
mendations of the appointment of a military officer who is 
not to be “subservient” to the War Office, combined with 
strong expressions of opinion that the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Stare must not be weakened. How are the 
two things to be combined? Again, something was said 
about the recommendation of Lord Hartineton’s Com- 
mission that a Council should be appointed to secure co- 
operation between the navy and army in war. It gave Mr. 
STANHOPE an amazing opportunity of showing to what an 
extent the House is led by the nose by mere words. He 
informed the House with a certain gravity that the Cabinet 
considered this a serious suggestion, and had decided to 
form a Committee of Ministers whose departments would be 
directly affected by a war to make their minds up as to 
what ought to be done. In other words, the Cabinet will 
solemnly remark that it is going to do what all Cabinets 
have always done, and from the nature of things must do, 
when it is their duty to direct the war policy of the 
country. The House listened and said Marry, but Her 
Masesty is excellent well served by her right worthy 
Secretary. It did not in the least recognize that it was 
only being presented with the same old hat. Finally, 
there came up the egregious proposal to get rid of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Nobody has given anything approach- 
ing to a reason for abolishing the office (vague assertions 
that a military millennium would supervene if it were 
abolished are not reasons), nor explained how the work he 
does could be dispensed with, nor how an officer who did 
it would differ from him except in name. Mr. Stannore, 
however, did not say that. With a solemnity which can- 
not be too sincerely admired, he merely remarked that this 
18 a sertous business—a very serious business—a serious, 
Serious, serious business, and that therefore nothing could 
be done. To which the House replied, How true. Now, 
to do nothing was certainly the wisest course which could 
be taken; but what is the administrative wisdom of a 
legislative body which wastes so many words over vague 
proposals, and is content with such a no-solution? If the 
amy would oe vote oe money for the army and let it 

one, we mig en, perhaps, see some milita ntlemen 
devote themselves to their duties, and let the “eystem ” 


alone, with excellent effects on the unity, efficiency, ae- 
sponsibility, &c. &c. of the British army. 

To speak frankly, the recent practice with the Brennan 
torpedo near Totland Bay Hotel, and the combined 
manceuvres off and on and about the Needles, are not 
much more respectable than the talkee-talkee of the Legis- 
lature. The first simply proves that the Brennan torpedo 
is an exceedingly pretty mechanical toy. If on a compara- 
tively fine day a hulk is anchored at a very convenient 
place, well settled beforehand, it can then be blown up by 
the Brennan torpedo. So much was shown to a select 
Parliament party in Totland Bay, and no doubt they all 
enjoyed themselves, including the hulk and the torpedo; 
only in war things are not so pleasantly managed. What 
we should like to have seen would have been what would 
happen if an enemy turned up unexpectedly at night, a 
constantly on the move, and fired with decent aim at the 
place from which the Brennan was being launched, with 
real bullets. As for the subsequent manceuvres, when it is 
observed that no ships took part in them which would share in 
such operations in war ; that the vessels actually employed did 
none of the things they would have done in war, and did do 
many they would not have done—showing lights they would 
not have shown, going where they would not have gone— 
and that the operations took place in waters which no sane 
enemy would ever dream of attempting to navigate in the 
dark, their value as practice will, we trust, be obvious to 
the meanest capacity. We have had to complain before of 
the unreal character of the naval operations our squadrons 
_ set to perform. The absurdity has apparently become 

ronic, 


MRS. CAREY’S JEWELS. 


_— verdict just recovered against Lona’s Hotel Com-. 
pany by Mr. and Mrs. Artaur Carey will probably 
surprise a good many people who thought they knew the 
law. As a rule, hotelkeepers are so much more carefully 
protected than their guests that a man would rather put up 
with some amount of loss than run the risk of “ breaking 
“ his nose against some damnef judge's decision.” Indeed, 
it seems that but for the trifling mistake on the part ot 
the manager in hanging up the statutory notice on the 
first floor instead of “in a conspicuous part of the hall or 
“entrance,” this action could not have been maintained, 
at least for more than thirty pounds. As the amount 
claimed and awarded was nearly six hundred pounds, judg- 
ment for the limited sum would have practically meant a 
victory for the Company. This fact diminishes the general 
importance of the case, and destroys the applicability of its. 
principle wherever the Innkeepers’ Act of 1863 has been 
strictly obeyed. Nevertheless, the evidence, the arguments, 

and the summing-up are interesting, partly because they 
show the methods by which the present rule has been esta- 

blished, and partly because they bear upon circumstances to 

which the statute does not apply. Mr. Carey is to be 

congratulated on his success, if not upon his touching 

confidence that English hotels, unlike American, are safe 
from the incursions of the marauder. On the other hand, 

it is not a little odd that an American should have been 

destined to clear up the English law on a point which, 

not being affected by statute, was presumptively taken 

across the Atlantic by the Pilgrim Fathers. Baron Pottock 

pointed out to the jury that the protection given to inn- 

keepers in 1863 by Parliament was conditional, that the 

conditions had not been fulfilled, and that, as between 

the parties to the present case, the law was precisely the 

same as in the days of the Blessed Martyr. In the later 

period covered by the sixth volume of Exxis and Brack- 

BURN, Sir Witu1am Erte described the responsibility of 
innkeepers in language of wider and more general import 

than they are accustomed to hear nowadays. ‘ We think,” 

he said, “the rule of law resulting from all the authorities 

“jis that... the s remain under the charge of the 

“ innkeeper and the protection of the inn so as to make 

“the innkeeper liable as for a breach of duty, unless the 

“ negligence of the guest occasions the loss, in such a way 

“as that the loss would not have happened if the guest 

“had had the ordinary care that a prudent man may be 

“ reasonably expected to have taken under the circum- 

“ stances.” 

The question, therefore, was whether Mr. Carry had him- 

self been guilty of contributory negligence, and the jury 

found that he had not. It must be admitted that there 


were, in more than the conventional sense, two sides to the 
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estion, and that there was a good deal of evidence against 

e plaintiffs. Mr.and Mrs. Carry came to this country 
in December, for their wedding trip, and took rooms at 
Lona’s Hotel, in Bond Street. They put about four hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of jewelry and nearly two hundred 
unds’ worth of notes in two boxes; the boxes were put 
into drawers of the wardrobe, and then the owners went 
out for the afternoon. When they returned, at six o'clock, 
the boxes had been broken open and the contents had dis- 
appeared. It cannot be said that this was a wildly im- 
probable occurrence, or one which might not have been 
reasonably apprehended. It was asserted by the defendants, 
and denied by the plaintiffs, that there were keys which 
would have locked the part of the wardrobe where the money 
and the valuables had been stowed away. Mr. Carey frankly 
acknowledged that he had not locked the door of the room. 
Asked whether he did not think this an imprudent omis- 
sion, he replied, “ Prudent depends upon where you are; 
“ T should not do it in America.” On the other hand, it 
eppeared that there was considerable difficulty in taking 
precaution at Lona’s Hotel, and that sojourners in that 
hostelry are not invited to take it. The door of the Cargys’ 
sitting-room would only lock from the inside, and once 
when Mrs. Carey did lock it she had to go out through 
the servants’ room, which she found an unpopular course. 
Moreover, the head-waiter told her that nobody locked his 
door at Lona’s. Baron Pot.ock laid some stress upon the 
plaintiff's being a foreigner, and therefore unable to appre- 
ciate English customs. If Mr. Carry had assumed that 
thieves in England were very much like thieves in the 
United States, or thieves anywhere else, his property would 
not have been stolen. As it is, the results of his careless- 
ness have been much less serious than he had any right to 


expect, 


THE WINTER SESSION. 


T is not difficult to explain the mental disturbance 
which was created on the Front Opposition Bench by 
the “ statement on public business ” which the First Lorp 
of the Treasuxy made to the House of Commons last 
Thursday afternoon, and it is perhaps the best reeommenda- 
tion of an otherwise rather unwelcome proposal that it has 
obviously disconcerted the enemy. This, no doubt, is partly 
to be accounted for by the mere fact of its being a surprise. 
It was perhaps the one course of Ministerial action which 
has not been provisionally anticipated and canvassed. 
Critics of the Parliamentary situation were divided between 
advocates of an autumn Session, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, and partisans of the plan of summoning Par- 
liament a month earlier than usual for the Session of 
1891. The idea of beginning a new Session in November 
of the previous year appears to have occurred to no one, 
partly perhaps because no one but the Government cared 
to be responsible for what is undoubtedly a proposal of 
the “ heroic” order, and suggests doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of its realization on that very ground. If the 
Government, however, mean what they now say—and the 
time has surely gone by for any further changes of front 
or mind—and if they have the firmness to stick to their 
plan and carry it through, there is no doubt that they 
will be able to accomplish the purpose for which it is 
conceived. At the same time, there is no use in at- 
tempting to conceal the fact that the resolution they 
have announced is a very serious one, and that it can 
only be carried out at the cost of severe sacrifices. In 
ting whether the Leader of the House can “ bear 

“the strain of an adjourned autumn Session from which 
“an initial meeting of Parliament .in November is not 
“ practically distinguishable,” the Z'imes puts the case in a 
very inadequate shape ; which does not, it is to be hoped, 
represent the conception generally formed of the Ministerial 
arrangement. That arrangement, unfortunately, is practi- 
cally distinguishable, and distinguishable for the worse, so 
far as the comfort of members is concerned, from an ad- 
journed autumn Session. The sufferers under an adjourned 
autumn Session sit usually from the first week in November 
until about the middle of December, and then get a holiday 
until about the middle of February. The prospect before 
the House in the present instance is that of having to sit 
from the middle of November till close upon Christmas 
Eve, and to reassemble after the Christmas recess in (say) 
the first week in January. It is true that Mr. Siva 


but a certainty of impending suffering is likely to obscure 
a bare possibility of ultimate relief. 

It is for the Government to consider, and, as far as: 
others are concerned to inquire, whether their own physical 
energies and the goodwill of their followers will meet the 
heavy demand which is about to be made upon them. 
Assuming that they have satisfied, or will hereafter satisfy, 
themselves on these points, there is no doubt that, from the 
tactical point of view, their resolution is to be approved. 
Indeed, we are disposed to see in it the only plan by which, 
under the present rules of Parliamentary Procedure, they 
can hope to defeat Obstruction. We have always had our 
doubts whether, having regard to the magnitude of the 
Land Purchase Bill, it would be possible to dispose of it 
in an adjourned autumn Session of the ordinary length ; 
and to meet in November, only to find Christmas at hand 
with the measure still dragging through Committee, is a 
contingency almost too hideous to contemplate, and much 
too disastrous to be risked. On the other hand, and in view 
of the extreme importance of passing the Land Purchase Bill 
during the first quarter of the coming year, there would 
have been obvious dangers in postponing the measure—an@ 
in this case, it must be remembered, postponing its reintro- 
duction, and not its “further consideration”—until the 
beginning of January. Even if the “three weeks,” with- 
in which Sir Witt1amM Harcourt, with the jocularity of a 
playful brigand, declares that the debate on the Address 
has always been confined, were not actually consumed by it, 
the delay in getting under way with the Bill, more espe- 
cially amid the financial business always necessary at that 
time of the year, would certainly be considerable ; and the 
effort to pass the Bill before the end of March would be 
destined, we fear, to inevitable failure. A meeting in 
November will at least remove the preliminary obstruction 
of the Address, and ought fairly to start the House on the 


| consideration of the Bill before Christmas; and by proper 


husbanding of time, also by due firmness in the conduct of 
public business—all depends upon that—its enactment at a 
reasonably early date in 1891 should be assured. 


THE MINISTERIAL CHANGE IN SPAIN. 


4 ie removal of Seiior Sacasta from the Premiership im 

Spain seems to be a surprise, mainly because it has 
been so long foretold that it had ceased to be expected. 
For about a year there has been a crisis at Madrid, and at 
last the chronic crisis has become acute. Don MartEo 
SacastTa goes, and the surprise expressed at his fall im 
foreign countries seems to imply a certain want of under- 
standing of Spanish politics. When the commentator is 
found expressing surprise that a Minister who enjoys the 
support of a majority of several hundred, and has just been 
reconciled to the most important chiefs of his party, should 
be leaving office, it is clear that he at least does not see his 
way. Every Minister in Spain who holds elections himself 
always has a majority of imposing proportions. As for the 
reconciliation with the other Liberal leaders, it is, we seem to 
remember, a remark of the DiaBLE Borrevx that reconcilia- 
tions do not necessarily imply a cessation of rivalry. If the 
size of his majority were enough to keep a Spanish Minister 
in office, there would be no reason why a Premier should ever 
leave it. He could go on electing supporters to the end of 
his life. Thesecretis very patent. Every part of Spain is in 
arrear with its taxes. When a general election is at hand 
it is perfectly well known in country districts and smalb 
towns that, unless the Ministerial candidate is returned, 
the visits of the taxgatherer and the Guardia Civil wil 
become pressing. The return of the Ministerial candidate 
follows as a matter of course. The mass of Spaniards, too, 
have a shrewd notion that it does not “matter a whistle” 
to them who is in and who out. Ministerial changes do 
not, therefore, depend in that country on the result of 
elections. 

The motives which have decided the QueEN-RecEenr to 
call for the resignation of Sehor Sacasta are probably, to 
some extent, matters of confidence. If she y indeed, 
been persuaded by her late husband that a periodical 
change is necessary, and, in a country in which the elec 
torate is so much clay, had better be brought about by the 
sovereign than the army, she has not learnt ill, or from af 
incompetent teacher. It is a curious development of com 
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stitutional government, but there is something to be said 
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for it. An Opposition which was sure of its turn through 
the good-natured politeness of its sovereign has much less 
motive to obstruct, or to play to the gallery. It may 
even be that the path of safety lies this way for all constitu- 
tional countries. The QueEN-Recent has, however, pro- 
bably other reasons for removing Seiior Sacasta than her 
belief in the necessity for a rotation of Ministers. He has 
to some extent offended the army, and it is notorious that 
he has frightened the Protectionists. It is not healthy for 
a Premier to be on bad terms with these forces in Spain. 
The period of pronunciamientos may be over, but the army 
is still a force in Spanish politics, and will remain so as 
jong as it continues to be the belt which holds the country 
together. The Protectionists, again, include all the moneyed 
men in the country, and though they would run no risk in 
opposition to a Minister, however little they might like 
him, they will find and use innumerable means of making 
the work of government difficult. The Church, too, though 
it wisely takes no direct part in politics at present, and has 
no real cause to fear Senor Sacasta, would always rather 
see a Conservative in office than a Liberal. Seiior Canovas 
DEL CasTILLo is, therefore, secure of effective support, and 
he may be trusted to see that the approaching general 
elections go as they should. From the fact that he has in- 
cluded some known Liberals among his colleagues, and 
from the tone of his speeches and circulars, it is clear 
that he does not intend to form a “ Ministry of combat.” 
By abstaining from a too open avowal of an intention to 
ern by Conservatives alone he may avoid trouble with 
the Liberals of the cities. Among the many shams of 
Spanish politics, there are one or two genuine things, and 
one of these is the hatred, quite intelligible but none the 
less bigoted, felt by the population of the larger towns for 
the clerical party. Seiior Canovas is not likely to come to 
# quarrel with the towns on this point. His alliance with 
one section of the Liberals is a guarantee that he will not 
do so, and will doubtless prove useful to him. As for the 
ises of better administration and better finance which 
he has made, they are doubtless sincere, and Seftor Canovas 
is as well qualified to keep them as any man in Spain. He 
does not want for courage or parts. But the faults of 
Spanish administration and finance are of long standing. 
Another ALBEROoNI might correct them if he were not 
<alled off to direct foreign adventures ; but in these times, 
though a Minister would be free from that temptation and 
might have the ability, he would assuredly not have the 
“tag It will be enough if Spain remains at under 
for Canovas, and is not worse govern more 
bankrupt than it has been wont to be. 


or 


HELIGOLAND IN THE LORDS. 


ORD SALISBURY was, perhaps, right in prefacing 
his motion for the second reading of the Anglo-German 


vantages or disadvantages of the possession of Heligoland. 
Parliamentary etiquette, of course, required that the case 
for the barter of a possession should be stated with some 
‘fulness, and there are probably persons who, though they 
have already had exhaustively explained to them the reasons 
why we should do well to part with Heligoland on any 
reasonable terms, will derive greater ease of mind from 
hearing them authoritatively put forth by the Minister 
responsible for the cession. In the House of Lords, as was 
to be expected, it did not provoke much adverse criticism— 
at least of any very definite kind—even from Lord Rosr- 
Bery himself. For the comments upon it of that authority 
on foreign affairs, though tolerably copious and prolonged, 
were rather in the nature of what is known in some 
domestic circles as “nagging” than of any more serious 
description. Lord Rosesery would like to be sure that we 
shall not part with any strategical advantages worth 
retaining when we give up Heligoland. Well, the Govern- 
ment are sure of this, in common, we believe, with the over- 
whelming majority of naval and military experts in the 
country ; and they look forward to Lord Rosgsery’s sharing, 
in due time, in the mental tranquillity which that nee 
dence inspires. Again, he would like to be sure that the 
islanders do not object to the cession ; yet his passion for 
certitude on this point is not so strong, he admits, as to 
induce him to ask them. “None of us,” he admits, “ would 
“ wish that a plébiscite should take place as to the wishes 


should not be absolutely disregarded ; and how does” Lord 
Satsspury know what they are? There is a comical auda- 
city in this shifting of the burden of proof from the shoulders 
of the critic to that of the person criticized. Lord RosEBery 
does not contend, we presume, that the Heligolanders are 
unaware of the fact that their island is about to pass into 
the possession of Germany; or that they are dumb; or 
that writing has not “come to them by nature”; or 
that they never heard of the existence of the free and 
independent British press; or that it contains newspapers 
the conductors of which, if they learned anything adverse 
to the policy of Her Maszsty’s Government, would— 
after a severe struggle between patriotism and party spirit— 
in all probability end by communicating their information, 
with whatever pain and reluctance, to the world. But, un- 
less Lord Rosesery be prepared to suggest one or other of 
these reasons for the non-appearance of a single line, the non- 
utterance of a single word of protest, from the Heligolanders, 
we submit to him that the silence of Heligoland may quite 
legitimately be taken as Heligoland consent. 

One word more, however, remains to be said on one ob- 
servation of the late Foreign Secretary which deserves 
an importance from its popular currency which it cer- 
tainly does not possess on its merits. Lord RosEBery 
pleaded that “it might be permitted to him to reflect, 
“without acrimony, on what would have been said if 
“ Mr, GuLapstoxe’s Government had submitted an Agree- 
“ ment of this description to the House.” It is always open 
to any one, without permission, to reflect on anything 
without acrimony; and for any other kind of reflection 
permission should not be granted. But we will endeavour 
to reply to Lord Rosrsery’s question with as little acri- 
mony as he displays in putting it. He asks what would 
have been said of Mr. Guapstonr’s Government had he 
submitted an Agreement of this description to the House ? 
Why this would have been said—that it was the first time 
that Mr. Giapstone had ever got anything in exchange for 
a cession of territory, as it would have been the first time 
that he had ever freely bartered a British possession or 
privilege, instead of having them wrung from him by 
force acting upon fear. 


LINKS NOT MISSING, 
Ix. 
Great YARMOUTH. 


Mo people associate Great Yarmouth with bloaters, The 
East End of London, however, associates it with 
Paradise ; for is it not the Elysium of the East-End tripper—a 
favoured spot where ozone, periwinkies, nigger minstrels, and 
fire-eaters are cheap? But to some men Yarmouth means a 
fishing village, with haddock hanging on nails against the 
cottage walls, and an abounding odour of fish in various degrees 
of ripeness. The actual Great Yarmouth differs from the Great 
Yarmouth of some men’s fancy. It is a large and prosperous 
country town, with fine public buildings. Its staple industries ot 
East-End trippers and bloaters are only obtrusive at certain 
seasons. It has a great naval hospital and the largest church, 
which is not called something else—such as an abbey or a 
minster—in England. Besides these it has peculiarities which 
are all its own. It has a harbour in the middle of the town. 
The entrance to the harbour is several miles southward; but the 
open sea, westward, is only a few hundred yards from the 
harbour. And all Great Yarmouth is very flat. The sea used to 
rise at high tides, and wash the streets quite clean—too clean. 
It cleaned them of everything portable, including women and 
children, and even grown men. So an enlightened Corporation 
laid out the houses in a peculiar fashion, with little rows between 
them broad enough to walk down, except for the very obese, and 
broad enough to allow the sea to flow harmlessly down the many 
channels, from the ocean to the harbour, and back again. There 
are more than two hundred of these rows. 
Great Yarmouth is four hours by rail, and by good trains, from 
London; but the railway Company, recognizing the beneficence 
of golf, gives the golfer cheap fares. The Corporation is as en- 
lightened as when it laid out the town in rows, and looks on golf 
with fostering favour. The club-house is about a mile from the 
main parade, on which the golfer lives and snufls the sea-breezes. 
Flies with four wheels swarm’ about the hotels, and convey the 
golfer to the scene of his labours. The first hole is long and flat. 
Three full shots will take you to it—if you do not pull, by the 
way, into or over a stream which skirts an out-of-bounds field, or 
slice your ball into broken sandy stufi'on the right. The second 
hole is something like a full drive and a cleek shot. On the right 
there is your old friend the field and the stream ; on the left, and 
for the topper, broken, sandy ground. There is a bed of whins 


“ of the Heligolanders” on the subject. Yet their opinions 


to carry with the second, and whins again round the hole for an 
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erratic or overstrong approach. Certain nervous golfers have 
been known to find great fault with a windmill about three hun- 
dred yards from the tee. The windmill goes on turning round, 
after the manner of its kind, without any respect to the golfer. 
It is too bad. 

The third hole is but a drive; but, if this drive be sliced or 
miss-hit, whins and sand will claim the penalty of the crime. The 
fourth is an excellent hole. A full drive, rather to the left, puts 
you within reach with a brassy. If you try a straighter course, 
you will find heavy bunker trouble. Nor is the approach brassy 
shot any light matter. If you go straight, there is a bunker face 
to carry. If you are to the left, and are at all too strong, you go 
into horrid whins, and the further you go to the right the worse 
you fare. So that for this hole the heroic counsel of the some- 
wliat exacting partner is here the only available one—* What- 
ever you do be up, and for heevin’s sake don’t be mair than a 
foot past the hole.” The next hole is again a fine one. You 
must not top your drive nor pull it, or you will be niblicking 
among the whins, and you must not heel it, or you will be on the 
railway en route for Lowestoft. A like punishment waits on any 
mistake in your second ; but if you have driven far and sure, you 
will be within a cogs iron, over whins and a brae, of the hole. 
The whins are rather near thé hole, beyond, and to hole out in 
five is good work. The tee shot to the next is full of terror. A 
very wide and deep bunker is before you. It is a far carry over, 
and over it or through it you must go. On the right is the rail- 
way, and to the left the bunker wanders on indefiaitely. True, 
you may play short, but even then the carry is considerable, and 
the lie doubtful. It is better, after all, to be in two than one. 
But let us suppose you are over, and not too far to the right (or 
you will be in whins), and you may reach the hole with an iron 
for your second. But even this is full of terrors. The hole is on 
a plateau—to the left and beyond is bunker, to the right is whin, 
and between you and the plateau is broken ground of banks and 
braes. But the plateau ane a little towards you. You may 
pitch on the green with a well-lofted shot and not overrun 
it. The seventh and eighth holes are much alike. A long cleek 
shot will reach the former, a real fine drive the latter, and in 
both there is terrible punishment for the erratic or topped shot. 
At the seventh it may be bunker, it may be whin, it may be 

ts and rails, it may be a combination of the three. At the 
eighth hole it probably will be whin. The tee to the ninth 
hole is back by the railway. With a fine following wind a 
raking long carry may put you on the hole; but there is a 
bunkery bank to carry, besides whins and trouble nearer to hand. 
The putting-green is a fine large one, which is fortunate, because 
to the right there is a hedge, to the left whins, and, beyond, a 
h and ditch out of which you are not allowed to play, and 
could not if you were allowed. And so you have reached 
the ninth hole, half-way ; and, if you have played well, may be 
out in a tolerably small score, for the holes are not very long, 
and the putting-greens are exceedingly good; but if you have 
played evilly, you will have an intolerably large score, for the 
name of the hazards is Legion, and their quality severe. The 
tenth is a fine hole. To right and left of your carry from the tee 
are whins, and the course is none too broad. But if you lie well, 
and are at all favoured by the wind, a raking long drive may 
take you home; but a dire bunker intervenes, with a high post 
and rails across its length, and to the right of the course beyond 
it the whins are thick and menacing. The putting-green, which 
lies in a great valley, is a beauty. The next hole you may com- 
fortably reach in one; but about that one there must be no mis- 
take, for close before the tee are whins and, a little further, a 
terrible bunker. It runs right across—there is no shirking it— 
and it is deep and steep. The next hole is again within reach ; 
but this time the carry is a long one; for just before the hole is a 
little bed of whins, most artfully ensnaring. Whins lie beyond 
the hole, again; and, perhaps, the better way is to drive rather 
to the left, and putt, or iron up. A moderate drive to the 
thirteenth puts you in reach with a cleek, and any sort of 
carry from the tee takes you clear of the nearer whins. Thence- 
forward there is no great hazard; and this is perhaps the least 
eventful hole of the course. A full drive and an iron shot 
bring you to the green of the fourteenth, which is guarded 
by whins beyond and on either side. The fifteenth gives you a 
carry over whins from the tee, and a pitch up with the iron 
over sandy and broken ground. Some of these home-coming 
holes are apt to be enlivened by a sportsman shooting sparrows 
in an adjacent market-garden. It is an added element of excite- 
ment, and calls for even more than the ordinarily requisite nerve 
for putting. The sixteenth hole is but a three-quarter shot. 
A high furze-covered hill brings you to severe grief if you 
are at all too. short, and to the right are whins which the 


. golfer has not yet niblicked down. But the hole should be a 


three—though it often is not. The seventeenth is a trial. A 
very long drive to the right puts you in whins, and a drive, other 
than a very long one, on the straight line fails to carry a broken 
troublesome bunker. Most try to strike a compromise, and, 
aiming at the right shoulder of the bunker, commit themselves to 
fortune’s most indifferent charge. But, in the rare event of their 
faith being rewarded, a second drive, steering a good course be- 
tween the stream and the fields on the right and broken ground 
on the left, will put the child of fortune within ironing range of 
the hole. Then he must be careful not to overshoot into the 
stream beyond, and is very lucky if he hole in five. To the last 
hole there is a fine free course to the left—impeded by nothing 


save an occasional fishing-net. On the right runs the stream. 
Wherefore, in the perversity of golfing nature, it is but to be 
expected that the driver will here heel his ball and lose a stroke 
—and a penny to the urchin who retrieves it—in the stream. 
A second long one may put him within short range of the hole. 
A five finishes off the round respectably. ‘ 

The native people show the golfer no little kindness, Their 
fishing-nets are spread only on the confines of the course. About 
them there is a special smell and a special rule—you lift without 
any penalty. Yarmouth is a greatly improved course. The turf 
used to be stuff unworthy of the name; but walking and road- 
scrapings have consolidated the moss and the sand, and the lies 
and putting-greens are now excellent. To speak in general terms 
of Yarmouth, one may say that it never rains there, that the 
wind is always in the east, and the bloater always excellent for 
breakfast. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


ARMERS’ prospects, which looked so good a little while ago, 
have been clouded over by the weather of the past two or 
three weeks. When June began the hay harvest promised to be 
one of the best that has been gathered in for years, but June 
proved exceedingly unfavourable. It was not so much because of 
the excessive rainfall, for the excess was not much above the 
average. It was rather the absence of sunshine, the number of 
grey days having been unusually great. Haymaking, therefore, 
has been carried on under much difficulty, and even now hay is 
lying in the fields which ought to have con carried a fortnight 
ago. In the earlier districts it is to be feared that the damage 
done is beyond repair; but in the later districts, if the weather 
were to take up, very much might be made good. As respects the 
corn crops, strong hopes were entertained until the very end of 
June. June is usually a rather wet month, the average rainfall 
being nearly 23 inches, and the actual rainfall this year — 
only about 3 inches. It was hoped, therefore, though the sky 
been much clouded, and consequently there had been too little 
sunshine, yet, as the temperature had been fairly high, that very 
little damage was done, and that with a favourable July and 
August the harvest would prove to be better than been 
gathered for many years past. The course of events since July 
set in, however, has very much damped these hopes, and especially 
the rainfall of Friday and Saturday last has inspired much appre- 
hension. The fall was accompanied by high cold north winds, the 
temperature having been about seven degrees below the average 
ef the season. In many districts it is reported that the standing 
corn has been beaten down and twisted; and, as the plants are 
just now in the flowering stage, it is feared that the damage done 


must be very great. As a natural result there has been a con-' 


siderable advance in the price of wheat. Whether the gloomy 
views now entertained will prove well or ill founded will depend 
upon the kind of weather we get during the next month or six 
weeks, As already pointed out, June is usually a wet month. 
And we may add that the wheat plant is exceedingly hardy. 
It very soon recovers from damage which at first sight appears 
irreparable. Heat and sunshine would cause many fields that 
now appear to be beaten down to present a very different 
appearance by-and-bye ; and it is to be recollected that the days 
are now so long that, if there were to be a change in the weather, 
continuous sunshine for a few weeks would make an extraordinary 
change. Nor are we without grounds for hope that a change 
may soon come. Usually, as the St. Swithin superstition proves, 
there is an alteration in the weather about the middle of July, 
a break in fine weather about that time being generally followed 
by several weeks of wet, or, at all events, of showery weather, 
and a change from bad to good likewise generally proving to be of 
some continuance. If such a change now sets in, we may still 
look for a good harvest, though not for so excellent a one as 
seemed to be promised at the beginning of June. 

In France the weather of late has also been unfavourable. 
On Saturday last, indeed, great uneasiness was felt respecting the 
wheat crop, a large number of fields being lodged; and it was 
feared that unless settled weather immediately sets in previous 
estimates will have to be modified. Wet days and cold nights 
have prevailed in Germany, while in parts of Switzerland snow 
has fillen. But in Austria-Hungary the crops are fine. In 
Bulgaria and Roumania they are said to ex the average, in 
Spain they are full of promise, and in Italy they are fair. The 
reports from Russia are conflicting; but, upon the whole, the 
winter wheat erop appears to be deficient, while the spring 
wheat crop seems to Me good. In Eastern Russia the locust 
is reported to have made its appearance; but how far its 
ravages have extended is not yet known. In the United States, 
as in Russia, the winter wheat crop is to a large extent a failure, 
but the spring wheat crop promises exceedingly well. And im 
India the vield is somewhat less than it was last year, not 9 
much less, however, as was anticipated a little while ago 
According to the final official reports now made public, the out 
turn of the whole empire is about 10 per cent. less than in 1888, 
and about 2 per cent. less than last year. It would seem, there 
fore, that so Tar as India is concerned she will be able to export 
nearly as much in the next twelve months as she did in the past 
twelve months, always assuming that the rise in silver does n 
act asa hindrance. It is too early yet to estimate the surplt 
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for export that Russia and the United States will have, 
but the opinion seems to be that the yield in the United States 
will not be as good this year as it was last year, for the winter 
wheat crop is decidedly worse. In Russia the impression is that 
the harvest will be inferior to the two great harvests of 1887 
and 1888, but will be better than the harvest of last year, and 
will be up to, or at all events not very much under, an average 
ield. When we wrote last on this subject the prospects both 
inthe United States and in Russia were worse than they are 
now, while those in Europe outside of Russia were decidedly 
better. We inferred even then, however, that the production of 
the whole world this year would be hardly equal to the con- 
sumption, and that, consequently, there would in all probability 
be a rise in the price of wheat. Already there has been a decided 
rise. Indeed, the average price of wheat in England last week 
was not very much under the average for the past seven years. 
And it is reasonably certain that there will be a further ad- 
vance unless there is a very marked improvement in the weather. 
A continuance of bad weather would cause very lamentable 
damage at home and in France, and would, therefore, increase 
the eee demand of the two greatest importing countries 
of the world. Ifthere were to be further damage done also in 
Germany, the demand might be so increased as to lead to a 
=— advance in the price than a little while ago seemed at all 
e. 
P But, as we have said before, a change of weather usually takes 
place in Western Europe about the middle of July. And if it 
should occur now, it must be for the better, and might have such 
a beneficial effect upon the growing crops as nearly to realize the 
earlier expectations of the year. The damage done as yet is 
nowhere irreparable, and a hot, dry July and August would work 
wonders. Not only would the ripening take place under the 
most favourable condition, but so also would the cutting and 
carrying. While it is true, as has been observed by some of our 
contemporaries, that the prospects of a good wheat crop are 
undoubtedly smaller than they were a fortnight ago, it is also 
done, in this country at all events, may 
t be repaired. e extent to which it may be repaired will 
wether upon how soon the weather takes up. It has been esti- 
mated that every bad day in July lessens the ultimate yield by a 
hundred thousand quarters. The estimate, no doubt, is some- 
what wide; for there can be no real data upon which to 
base it. Still, it may freely be admitted that considerable 
loss must be occasioned by every unfavourable day at such a 
critical time as the month of July. But, whatever may be 
the character of the weather during this month and next, 
it seems reasonably certain that the price of wheat will 
be higher during the next agricultural year than it has been for 
some time past. Taking the whole of Europe together, it can 
hardly ba, poy now that the harvest will be as good ag it 
promised to be at the beginning of June; and it seems certain 
that the surplus which the United States, Russia, and India will 
have to export will not be so large as to force down prices to the 
level of the past two or three years. Now that the Conference 
Committee has practically agreed upon a Silver Bill, there 
appears to be no doubt that the Bill will pass through Congress ; 
and, if it does, it is reasonable to expect that the price of 
silver will rise somewhat higher than it is at present. Possibly 
it may advance to 52d. per ounce, or even higher. If it does, the 
stimulus which the depreciation of silver has given to the export 
trade of India will, to a large extent, be withdrawn, and we may 
anticipate that, unless there is a rise of price, India will not 
ship to Europe even the whole surplus which she has at her 
disposal, although that surplus is smaller than last year’s and 
very much smaller than that of the year before. In the United 
States, again, as already stated, the winter wheat crop is very 
short ; and it is impossible to foresee yet what the yield of the 
ring crop may be. It seems reasonable to conclude, however, 
that the United States will have a smaller reserve for export 
than last year. Respecting Russia, the information before us is 
too scanty to enable any definite opinion to be formed, especially 
with the report respecting locusts in the eastern part of the 
Empire. Altogether, therefore, it seems probable that the European 
demand for wheat will be larger than it was expected to be at 
the beginning of June, and that the surplus which the three 
great exporting countries will have to dispose of will be smaller 
it was last year, and very much smaller than it was the 
oo before. But even last year the world’s total production is 
eved by the best judges to have been little, if at all, greater 
the world’s consumption. And if that be so the price must 
have been kept down by the stocks that remained over from 
vious years. The old stocks must now, however, be very 
ly exhausted, and the world, therefore, will have to draw 
mainly upon the present year’s production. 
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“A FAIR DAY’S WORK.” 


~ANDYMEAD is a tiny and picturesque village on the South 
coast. It is as nearly as sani an xt tot) at high 
water it often is absolutely one. It has a population of 195, a 
standing Salvation Army of 73, and one policeman—who parades 
the town generally by day, but puts in occasional night duty 
when some vagary of his health prevents him from sleeping. He 


wears a very handsome silver-trimmed helmet and tunic, apd a 
air of corduroy trousers, and he carries a stout oak sapling. 
‘ishing and bee-keeping are the principal industries in Sandy- 
mead ; but there is also the shipbuilding industry, which is repre- 
sented by Mr. Wedderburn’s yard, where no less than sixteen 
men are employed from year’s end to year’s end—five “ labourers,” 
five “ shipwrights,” and six “joiners.” In Sandymead the most 

perfect and universal harmony prevails. On rare occasions dis- 
utes will arise between husband and wife; but, on the other 
and, the Salvationists work in perfect unity amongst them- 
selves and with the members of the Established Church con- 

tion and the Primitive Methodists; and the shipwrights are 
as devoted to the interests of Mr. Wedderburn as he is to theirs— 
or, rather, they were until Wednesday, the 24th of July, — 

On this particular afternoon, at about half-past one of the clock, 
Mr. Wedderburn’s five shipwrights were sunning themselves on 
a narrow bench in front of the “ Fair Light ” (pronounced “ Fair 
Lee”) public-house, whiling away the latter half-hour of their 

dinner-time in the company of a few friends—fishermen, joiners, 

and long-shore men. Mtr Blick, the foreman shipwright, was 
there, a very decent, hard-working young man, with a wife and 
young family, which included two sets of twins; old Daddy 

Sycamore, an old man of seventy-nine years of age, who had 

worked under three generations of Wedderburns for sixty-six 

years. He had snow-white hair, no teeth, and his knuckles were 
so crippled with rheumatism as to resemble the handles of ten 
bradawls. He could do little or no work, but he was kept on out 
of a kind of sentiment. Next to him sat Mr. Moon, a very 
respectable man of about fifty; who said very little. There were 
also, of the shipwrights, Mr. Uzzell and Mr. Shellard. These five 
men represented, as it were, the aristocracy of the yard; because 
they had a special and defined line, which no other craftsmen 
could encroach upon—namely, the caulking of decks. Accord- 
ingly, they each received 30s, a week, as much as the joiners, 
om were workmen of far greater skill, as they could do much 
besides the mere fitting of cabins and saloons, such as ordinary 
carpenter's work (for Mr. Wedderburn refused no kind of con- 

tract, nautical or otherwise), coflin-making, sign-painting, &c. 

At a more remote bench sate the still humbler grade—the 
labourers; men who had not the enterprise to identify them- 
selves with any special department, but worked hard and effec- 
tually at any job that might be given to them to do, and who 
accordingly were cnly paid from 20s. to 23s. a week. “Six 
bottles of port wine he sent me, every week,” Mr. Blick was 
saying (he was talking of Mr. Wedderburn), “from the day I left 
the hospital—that was Plough Monday, the 7th of January—till 
Shrove Tuesday, when I came back to work ; just two months. 
And beautiful wine it was, too; none o’ yer stuff such as 
Parson Lammas sends, as makes yer worse or what yer was 
before—what they caalls ‘Invalid’ port wine, and I doesn’t 
blame ’em. And paid me full wages all the time—what d’yer 
think of that?” “ Well; I don’t know waart to think,” said 
Mr. Moon, frankly. “ Well, I knows this,” said old Mr. Syca- 
more. “I's worked for ‘un sixty-six year, and I's drawn thirt 
shillun’ a week since I’s was twenty. And the last ten year I's 
hadn't had not five months’ work in the year.” “He's a good 
master, is Mr. Wedderburn,” said Mr. Uzzell, as though he were 
an original and hazardous statement. “I don't 
wish to work for no better,” supplemented Mr. Shellard, stretch- 
ing out his legs, blinking at the sun, and filling a fresh long clay 
pipe. At that moment a shadow shot across the dusty high road 
in front of them, and heralded the arrival of a very shabby- 
genteel looking young man. He was a little under mid 
height, and clad in a very shiny black frock-coat, tight frayed 
grey trousers, and a rather weather-beaten straw hat. He had 
very sore eyes, and a bad complexion. His hair was red, and he 
wore a fluffy incipient beard in two mangy patches upon his chin. 
He had on a shabby pair of elastic-sided woman’s boots, and his 
finger-nails were bitten to the quick. “Good morning, fellow- 
operatives,” he said smilingly to the group assembled under the 
public-house windows; “I am Malthus Midden, delegate from 
the Blessington Shipwrights’ Union. I’ve come to tell you how 
we've been thinking about you down at Blessington, and how 
we want to help you—if you'll listen to me.” “ You might have 
spared/yourself a journey,” said Blick rather surlily. “ We ’a’n’t 
got no Union here in ete and we doesn’t want none.” 
“ That’s because you don’t know the benefit of joining the Union. 
Now don’t get angry,” rejoined Mr. Midden, smiling with ghastly 
propitiation ; “if you'll just sit comfortably there, and go on 
smoking, I'll try and explain. Now, to begin with. I’m very 
glad to see you sitting here spending your time in intellectual 
conversation, instead of dram-drinking or going home and in- 
creasing the population, or clogging the wheel of social progress 
in any way of that kind. Now you say,‘ We don’t want no 
Union.’ My friends, a railway train might as well say, ‘I don’t 
want no locomotive.’ How are you to get along without 
Union? How are you to know when you've got a grievance 
without the Union? Here are you, living as your fathers lived 
before you ina state of pie y by a purse-proud 
oligarch—and you don’t know it! You're dragging a chain and 
you don't feel the weight of it! Here stand I, the delegate from 
the ee Union, with a basketful of burning grievances 
which all belong to you, and I’m like the man on Waterloo 
Bridge who offered sovereigns at a penny a-piece—you won't 
have ’em!” Mr. Malthus Midden, who had been i 
rapidly and gesticulating a good deal, here paused for a moment 
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and drank off Mr. Uzzell’s mug of cider which stood near him. 
“Ts wouldn’t mind buying one or two sovereigns at a penny 
a-piece,” said old Mr. Sycamore, grinning with his toothless gums 
at the humorous fancy. “I wouldn’t mind buyin’ a score on ‘em 
at that price,” said Mr. Shellard cautiously. 

“ My friends,” resumed Mr. Midden, “ I want to make you a 
lot of presents. I want to give you a free education, a free 
breakfast-table, a freehold bit of ground; but I want first of all 
to give you a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. None of your 
weekly contracts which you sign with your eyes shut, by which 

ou sweat and grunt and grind, while your so-called employer 
rives about in his carriage, throwing the bread you've earned for 
him out of window. What you want is a fixed maximum 
working day for a fixed minimum wage. By accepting a regular 
week's pay, a of the number of hours’ work executed, 
you are artificially forcing up the standard of comfort, and prac- 
tically inviting the foreign competitor to settle in your midst 
and gradually oust you from the labour market. Your so-called 
employer will boast to you that he pays you all the year round— 
that when times are dull—in the winter—in the bad weather— 
he ‘makes work’ (forsooth !) even when there is none, by buying 
old hulks and breaking them up for timber. Bunkum! my 
friends. There is no such thing in political economy as ‘ making 
work.’ What your so-called employer is doing is this. He is 
reducing you from the condition of the highly-skilled operative to 
the level of the galley-slave, and by giving you no leisure or oppor- 
tunity for consumption, he is injuring the entire community, both 
the consumers and, indirectly, the producers. That’s what he’s 
doing.” And Mr. Midden folded his arms and looked indignantly 
around him, his sore eyes flashing with enthusiasm. The poor 
fellows whom he was addressing had not the vaguest idea of his 
meaning; but they felt convinced that they and their forbears 
had been very unjustly used. And after Mr. Midden had spoken 
for another twenty minutes there was no holding them, so 
bitterly did they resent the wrongs to which they had for so long 
been blind. Therefore, when the two o'clock steam-whistle 
sounded to summon them back to the yard, it was only the 
joiners and labourers who drank up their cider and hurried off to 
resume their work. The shipwrights sat defiantly where they 
were, and held a council of war. 

Mr. Jacob Wedderburn was taking advantage of the bright 
summer day to give a fresh coat of paint to his garden railings. 
Mr. Wedderburn was a very portly man of about fifty, with a 
ruddy, sunburnt, goodnatured face. There was not a sound 
to distract him from his work, save the humming of myriads 
of bees and the occasional lowing of distant cattle. Mr. 
Wedderburn’s soul was not in his work. He had had that 
morning a long talk with his excellent wife as to the imme- 
diate future of their eldest boy, Reuben. Reuben was seven- 
teen; he had two sisters older than himself and five younger 
brothers and sisters, but he was the pet of the family. His 
mother was most anxious that he should be sent to College 
to be made a gentleman, but his father—much as the scheme 
tickled his vanity—could not see his way financially to giving 
his son a University education. “No, I’m dashed if I can 
see my way to it,” he ejaculated, as he resume? his house- 
decorating, after having stretched his back and gazed for a few 
seconds over the glittering blue sea beneath him. “ Poor old 
Martha, she seems to have set her heart on it, and I should 
like it myself, mind you, if I had another hundred or hundred- 
and-fifty pound a year. A fine education gives a lad a fair 
start; but I suppose it’s not to be. I shall have to bring 
him up to the shipbuilding as I was brought up myself. After 
all, it's a living—four hundred a year—and outside work 
brings it up to over six. Hullo, lads, what cheer?” he cried, 
‘as he espied Mr. Blick, Mr. Moon, Mr. Uzzell, Mr. Shellard, 
and old Mr. Sycamore, filing up a sheep-path which led from 
the lower part of the village. “Giving your legs a stretch 
this fine day? That’s right—that’s right. Come inside and take 
a-glass of ale; and | don’t mind if I joins you myself,” he 

d, as he mopped his brow, and led the way into a dark, low, 
eool dining-room, furnished in mahogany and horsehair. “ Here, 
Martha,” he cried, “ bring us up a gallon of ale and half a dozen 

—ah, and the cheese, and some nice little spring onions, 
and a fresh tinned loaf. Sit you down, lads. How’s the rheu- 
maticks, daddy? What d’you think of the weather, Mr. Moon ?” 
“ Well! I don’t know waart to think,” said Mr. Moon. “ Business 
is very slack for the time of year, a’nt it?” continued the master. 
“But I hear from Captain MacFarlane the Peterkin ’s to put in 
here for repairs before regatta time. Oh! we keep jogging along, 
somehow.” And good Mr. Wedderburn chuckled as he filled six 
tankards with foaming home-brewed ale. “Don’t be afraid of the 
cheese ; it’s none of your Yankee stuff. I’ve four more on ’em in 
the dairy.” The men were somewhat embarrassed. They sate 
silently staring at different corners of the ceiling, with their 
cheeks working, and their mouths very full of cheese and onions, 
hardly knowing how to broach the subject of their visit. “Now 
then, Mr. Blick?” at last suggested one of them. “No, no; 
old Daddy’s the one; he’s the oldest,” retorted Blick. “Why, 
lads, what’s up?” said Mr. Wedderburn, his eyes twinkling 
with good humour. “A depitation or something?” “No, sir; 
= the contrary,” said old Sycamore sternly. “Mr. Blick 
“ere’s got suthin’ to tell ’ee, as you're bound to listen to same 
as any one else.” “ Well, it’s this, Mr. Wedderburn,” said 
Blick, blushing all over, and rising awkwardly. “There's cer- 
‘tain things we waants, and if we don’t get ‘em, we’s goin’ on 


strike.” “Going on strike! Why, you're talking nonsense!” 
cried the master. “Do you mean to tell me—but, wait a bit; 
let’s hear your grievances.” “ Well, first of aall,” drawled 
Mr. Blick, struggling to recall some of Mr. Midden’s expres- 
sions, “first of aall, we wants a minimal workin’ day for a 
maximal day’s wage.” There was a murmur of applause from 
his fellows at this effort, and old Sycamore added vehemently, 
“We waants eight days’ pay for eight hours’ work; same as 
others gits.” But Blick continued, without noticing his old ally’s 
interruption, “ We a’n’t a-goin’ to put up with gettin’ our wages 
weekly insteadin hourly—throwin’ bread out the carriage winders, 
asa body may say.” “Give us a free breakfast-table!” inter- 
polated Daddy Sycamore, on whose poor old brain the home- 
brewed ale was beginning to take effect. “ Well, sir, that’s our 
altermatum—sevenpence-'a’penny an hour year in and year out,” 
said Blick finally, glad to get to the end of his oratorical flounder- 
ing. “ Well, you silly fools,” cried Mr. Wedderburn, flushed 
with annoyance, “go on strike and be damned to you! There’s 
not one of you who's worth—but I won't talk to you now; I'm 
in too bad a temper”; and he turned his back on them. The 
all trooped clumsily out, old Sycamore pausing to help him 

to a final glass of ale before leaving. For the next three or four 
days the strikers meandered about Sandymead in their Sunday 
broadcloth, smoking a good deal, feeling moodily self-important, 
hanging about a good deal in the neighbourhood of the dockyard, 
where work went on much as usual without them, excepting as 
regarded the caulking of decks, and avoiding the society of their 
wives as much as possible ; for these latter displayed their lack 
of sympathy with their husbands’ course of action by unceasing 
upbraidings, and by refusing to cook their dinners, and by many 
other equally effective methods. On Monday the men received 
a message from Mr. Wedderburn summoning them to his house. 
“Well, my lads,” said he, “have you thought this matter 
well out? Are you determined to go on making fools of 
yourselves, or are you all willing to come back on the old 
terms? I tell you straight, it’s to your interest to go on as 
you were.” “We ain't agoin’ to budge, Mr. Wedderburn,” 
said Blick, “ thankin’ you all the same.” “ Not we,” cried old 
Sycamore, “ not if you was to gravel on your bended knees.” 
“Very well, then,” said Mr. Wedderburn, with a smile. “I 
give in. But, remember, I stick to my bargain—hard and fast— 
and you stick to yours. I pay you 7$d. an hour for every hour 
you work. If you work ten ell a day, I pay you 6s. 3d.— 
that’s 378. 6d. a week. But I don’t pay when you're not work- 
ing—when it’s wet, or dark, or when you're ill?”  That’s 
fair enough, Mr. Wedderburn,” said Blick. “ You can’t say no 
fairer,” said Mr. Shellard. “ Ah—I thart we should bring un 
onto his marrerbones,” muttered Daddy Sycamore, triumphantly, 
rubbing his gouty old hands together. “ Very well, then, that’s 
agreed,” said the master, and the assent was echoed by the men. 
“ First of all,” proceeded Mr. Wedderburn, “ I'm sorry to say I 
have to part altogether with old Mr. Sycamore. He's too old to 
work, and he’s no good to me. [Ilere’s a five-pound note for you, 
old friend, and I hope you'll find a better master.” Old Syca- 
more took the money in mute bewilderment, stared in dazed per- 
plexity at his late employer for about half a minute, then hobbled 
out with bloodshot eyes, without a word of thanks or of remon- 
strance, utterly unable to realize what had occurred. “ The rest 
of you I keep on on the new terms,” Mr. Wedderburn went on. 
“ Now, off you go to the yard. There’s a big Norwegian just 
come in for repairs with her bows stove in.” The men obeyed, 
and set off for the yard. They walked for some time in silence— 
puzzled in a manner that they could not have explained at the 
turn things had taken. “ Well,” said Blick, at last, bracing him- 
self up, “ we've won the day, at all events. What do you think, 
Mr. Moon?” “Me? well, I don’t know waart to think,” replied 
Mr. Moon. 

“ Martha,” said Mr. Wedderburn that evening to his wife, his 
face wreathed in smiles, “ Reuben shall go to college, after all. 
I’ve just saved myself a hundred and sixty-five pounds a year.” 

“La, Jacob! But how?” “ Why, dy giving in to my men,” 
replied he smiling, and putting his arm round his wife and kiss- 


her. 

On the 24th of July, 1890, Blick, Moon, Uzzell, and Shellard 
chanced to be sitting together outside the “ Fair Light” tavern, as 
they had been twelve months before. Ola Sycamore had died 
meanwhile in the Blessington workhouse. But this time they 
were not stretching themselves out in the sunshine, enjoying 
their pipes; for the day was dull, and drizzling, and chilly, 

the men were hurrying through their bread and cheese or bread 
and mutton, as the case might be, in the hope of getting back to 
the yard in time to squeeze in an extra half-hour’s work, “It’s 
been a bad year,” said Blick. “Shockin’ bad,” assented Uzzell. 
“T never waants a worse,” said Shellard. “I reckon we've taken 
fifty-two pound in the year each in place of seventy-five,” con- 
tinued Blick, “and had to work hard for it, an’ all.” “JZ ain't 
taken so much, for I was laid up six weeks with the influenza,” 
grumbled Uzzell. “We an’t gained so much by the strike as 
what we thart to,” mused Blick. At that moment a fair, — 
young man, with sore eyes and a fluffy beard in patches, appe 

—still in a shiny frock coat and wearing the selfsame straw hat. 
“ Well, fellow-operatives ? ” he commenced affably. For a minute 
the men eyed him ominously, with heaving breasts. Then 

denly, seized apparently with a common resolve, they leaped from 
their bench, grasped each a bandy limb, hoisted their screaming 
victim above their heads, and ran with him, struggling, down to 
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the docks. It was low tide, and without more ado they flung the 
little wretch into the fathomless green mud. “I think we sarved 
un right,” said Blick, as the gs up the hill for a drink after 
their exertion. “ Well,” sai . Moon, “I don’t know waart to 
” 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE principal exhibition of the year of architectural designs 
and drawings must be taken to reflect accurately the state 
of contemporary art of this kind. If architecture is flour‘shing, 
we ought to see good work at the Royal Academy ; and, more- 
over, we ought to be able to tell what style is just now in the 
ascendent, and what is likely to come to the front. A feature- 
less show like this year’s baffles the critic. He finds no drawing 
of first-rate, or even of second-rate, importance ; and though, to 
judge by the number of views of buildings in a mock Gothic 
style, Gothic architecture is most in vogue, yet a few minutes’ 
survey shows us that this indication is deceptive, and that a 
much more cogent reason may be found for the preponderance. 
The school of Scott and Street is dead. The artists who still 
tise in it are, perhaps unconsciously, best aware of the fact. 
e lifelessness of the Gothic designs shown here is oppressive. 
We see at a glance that all spirit hes gone out of them. They 
are absolutely uninteresting—so uninteresting that, though they 
form a majority of the exhibits, we find a difficulty in picking a 
few out for notice, and are forced to fall back on the simple 
device of looking for the big names. Where, for example, is Mr. 
Waterhouse ? He has one design here; and No. 1828, an 
insurance office at Glasgow, though it looks as if earthquakes 
could not overthrow it, cannot otherwise be admired. Then 
there is Mr. Pearson, another Academician. He shows two 
designs for Sidney Sussex College, Nos. 1771 and 1788. The 
drawings, as drawings, are excellent ; the design, as to style and 
fitness, is beyond the possibilities of criticism. The words have 
not yet been invented by which to characterize it. We cannot 
say it is very bad, nor can we say it is at all good. It is—to 
use the comparative method—amiles better than the new buildings 
by which Pembroke and Caius have been disfigured ; but it shows 
as cory f as anything in the exhibition the decline of the modern 
school of Gothic as a livingart. Wesee nothing by Mr. Stevenson, 
next to nothing by Mr. Oldrid Scott; for the Organ Case in 
No. 1738 did not require an architect’s hand, being as common- 
lace as any carpenter could make it. Mr. Bodley is represented 
two beautiful drawings which bear the well-known initials of 
. W.B.; but even Mr. Brewercannot make a design like that of 
the interior of the Duke of Newcastle's famous church at Clumber 
(Nos. 1780, 1846), anything but what it is—namely, the latest 
attempt on a considerable scale to apply an essentially medieval 
style to modern ideas and materials ; and that, too, without any 
— of the necessity for yg ion which ought to be the 
postulate in architecture. Mr. Jackson shows more life in his 
adaptations of the Perpendicular. His Brasenose College (1794) 
is very pretty, if somewhat wanting in dignity. But dignity can 
only be attained by proportion, and proportion involves study and 
mathematical lanaiaiee, things few modern architects trouble 
themselves about. Sir Arthur Blomfield sends what might have 
been a very important design—that for the new nave of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark (1730). It is absolutely uninteresting; 
without fault, and without merit. It does not lookin the least like 
what must have stood in its place five hundred years ago ; and being 
all, down to the smallest moulding, designed exactly to a certain 
year, is, of course, as unlike as possible to the slow growth of 
ages as we see it in a genuine Gothic church of large size. From 
the same architect there is a drawing of a campanile for Holy 
Trinity Church, Gosport (1875). We cannot admire it. There 
is a look of Norman in the style; but no real Norman builder 
would have frittered away the solidity of his tower by the 
meaningless features here employed. The Church House 
which is to “ make or mar” the south side of Dean’s Yard ex- 
ercises the minds of the Gothic architects, and we have here the 
rival designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield (1889) and of Messrs. Mickle- 
thwaite and Clarke (1863). Neither is wholly satisfactory. The 
neighbourhood of the glorious minster and the remains of beau- 
tiful domestic buildings seem to have, so to speak, taken the wind 
out of the sails of the modern imitators of the old Pointed style. 
Messrs. Micklethwaite and Clarke are a trifle more dignified than 
Sir Arthur, but neither design is worthy of the site. Another 
good opportunity has been lost. Three designs by Mr. Arthur 
Street Reo) are repellent from their severity. When the 
thirteenth-century architect raised such a church as that of 
Clymping in Sussex, or Skelton in Yorkshire, he relieved the 
plainness and simplicity of his work by a subtlety of proportion 
which more than makes up for ‘the want of ornament. Here we 
ve the plainness, but not the proportion. Mr. Sedding, on the 
other hand, in his new church at Chelsea, of part of which a 
drawing is here (1936), shows a tendency to go into the opposite 
extreme and to choose features for the mere sake of picturesqueness. 
Intermediate between Gothic and classical or Palladian archi- 
tecture we are accustomed to notice what for want of a better 
name is called “Queen Anne.” In too many instances Queen 
nné means an expression of that kind of laziness which 


for Gothic as now practised means details, and nothing else’ If 
he takes to the style of Wren or the great Italians or the Greeks, 
he must know all about orders, and have certain rules at his 
finger ends. In either case he must “ take thought,” and thought 
is a weariness to the flesh; so he flies to Queen Anne, where 
adaptation, a little natural turn for the picturesque, and a great 
deal of self-confidence, however unfounded, will be a sufficient 
stock in trade. This, we are very sure, is the history of a 
large half of the Queen Anne architects of the day. Like 
an oasis to a thirsty traveller it is, in the midst of so much 
haphazard, anomalous work, to come to one of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s beautiful drawings, full of all the best qualities of 
architecture, if sometimes a little wanting in solidity and 
dignity. Yet we feel when looking at Mr. Shaw’s work 
that a knowledge of proportion underlies the most fantastic 
design, and that he can always attain as much dignity as he 
thinks the subject demands. It is a pity he has never had the 
opportunity of building something large and important, or even 
something on the scale of the great and hideous clubs and hotels 
of Northumberland Avenue. The studied plainness of the Police 
Offices (1838) does not show him at his best, nor can we judge of 
his powers by the Harrow Reredos, of which a drawing (1809) is 
inthe present exhibition. A very pretty drawing (1778) does 
more than justice to a very fussy design for a town dwelli 
house by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, most of the features of whic 
have been imported bodily from Holland. It is difficult to like 
large buildings in moulded terra cotta; but Messrs, Webb and 
Bell make the most of an intractable material in their insur- 
ance buildings (1793), the bow window of which will be 
really handsome. Mr. Webb shows five drawings of Peverey, 
a fine old-fashioned manor house in Shropshire, which he has 
designed for Sir Offley Wakeman. Mr. Dodie is not so happy 
in this style as in Gothic. His staircase at Hertford Coll 
(1842), almost Palladian in some respects, is made engousandle 
by the slope of the stair being revealed outside. Mr. Colcutt 
seems to disdain all rule and all authority, and in his Wigmore 
Street house (1864) conveys a warning to young architects who 
would attain originality at the expense of all that has hitherto 
been deemed needful in a building intended to he ornamental. 
The same, or nearly the same, may be said of Mr. Carée’s design 
for a row of shops in Duke Street (1930). Mr. Somers Clarke's 
Hotel in Madeira (1894) has the merit of suitability, and, with 
its cool verandahs and wide eaves, sets off the fine scenery with 
which it is surrounded. A Musie School at Harrow (1884), by 
Mr. Prior, contains many of the quaint features of early Georgian 
arehitecture, and may be admired, even though it is wholly 
lacking in dignity. , 
Of pure classical, or even Palladian, there is hardly a trace in 

the ph woe Mr. Statham’s design (1720) for the Sheffield Town 
Hall is neither classical nor anything else; but in another design 
for the same building by Messrs. Mitchell & Butler (1825) we recog- 
nize some good work in a rather free style. Mr. Cutler is having 
his opportunity at Avery Hill, the seat of Colonel North. The 
East Gallery (1819) contains Jacobean ornament, but the Sculpture 
Gallery (1731) is severely Pompeian. Both are appropriate and 
handsome. Messrs. Gordon and Brown, ina clock-tower for New- 
market (1726), show how little the classical styles are understood 
by the modern architect, a typical example of whose work may 
be found in the drawing (1723) of a new bank in Threadneedle 
Street, by Mr. Smith. A country museum and institute (1740), 
by Mr. Gerald Horsley, would be better if the architect took the 
trouble to study proportion. Mr. Garner's first design for the 
reredos of St. Paul's contains nothing of much merit which has not 
been worked into the edifice as it now stands. Mr. Watson 
designed a handsome porch for his Glasgow offices (1855), but 
stopped there, the rest of the building being commonplace in the 
extreme. Altogether this is the rest show we remember in 
this gallery. It is sometimes said that th» darkest hour pre- 
cedes the dawn, and it may be that another year may reveal the 
pone amongst us of a great architect; but we may be sure 
e will not attain greatness by the haphazard methods of un- 
learned work now so common. 


STAGE VIANDS. 


EWS of the latest freak in the way of stage reform reaches 
us from Paris to the effect that an English “ miladi”—rich 
and eccentric, of course, or she would not be the “miladi” of 
Parisian gossip—has endowed the theatres of the French capital 
with a fund for the purchase of champagne wherewith to enhance 
the realism of the stage banquets of the future. The Parisian 
ress, it must be confessed, cultivates at times a somewhat 
uxuriant imagination, especially when our national eccentricities 
are concerned, and this last item of news certainly sounds rather 
like a “ yarn,” fit to be told to the Marines; still so strange 
are the fads of our latter-day stage reformers that we hesitate 
in this connexion to say that a thing cannot be simply because 
it is absurd. 
The anonymous English benefactress of a foreign stage and 
foreign players has, at any rate if the story is not the mere in- 
vention of some facetious French paragraphist, shown a more 
practical and solid (or perhaps we should say liquid) sympathy 
with the objects of her bounty than do the would-be reformers 


és an architect to design what gives him least trouble. If he 
takes to Gothic he must, at least, know something about details, 


of our own playhouses, who are prodigal only of good advice and 
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of chimerical schemes impossible of realization. It would, of 
course, be interesting to learn certain details as to the disposition 
of the dole; but we know from recent experience that the 
furnishing of particulars is not a strong pot of those who 
would place our drama ina state of thorough repair. Still we 
cannot help speculating on a few points; whether, for instance, 
every theatre in Paris is to participate in the bequest, or only a 
favoured few, and whether the “pious foundress” has regulated 
by will the quality and quantity of her bounty. With how deep 
and thirsty an envy must our own actors, as they quaff the name- 
less and tasteless decoctions of the “ property-room,” regard their 
more favoured brethren of Paris! Ilow poignant must be the 
regrets expressed in the green-rooms of our theatres that, among 
the numberless remedies which an army of more or less qualified 
practitioners are constantly prescribing to that interesting invalid 
the British drama, the “ Real Champagne Cure” has not yet 
found a place. 

It is possible, however, that some such scheme may be in- 
cluded in the Pharmacopceia of our self-appointed College of 
Dramatic Physicians, though, owing to that reticence as to detail 
of which we have before complained, we must be excused if we 
have failed to discover it. Can it be that the “ recognition” and 
“ prestige” which Mr. Oswald Crawfurd would have Govern- 
ment and Court confer on the good boys and girls of the 
stage should take the form of a nightly “ bean-feast”? Surely, 
however, not so long as the baneful influence of the actor- 
manager continues paramount ? How could he who greedily 
appropriates to himself, as we are told, more than his fair 
share of the author's lines, of the coveted position in the 
centre of the stage, and of the rays of the limelight, be trusted 
to deal with Perrier-Jouet and Heidsieck ? Would not the 
manager, no matter what his part, insist on being served first 
and most liberally at the unequal banquet ; would he not 
reserve a tumbler to himself, and provide his downtrodden 
“ satellites” with wineglasses of most infinitesimal capacity ? As 
a matter of fact, and to matters of fact it is as well now and 
then to recall the would-be regenerators of the drama, in stage 
eating and drinking there is bound, even in these realistic days, 
to be a good deal of make-believe. In the banquets of real life, 
be they elaborate or simple, the victuals and drink are the main 
object, the accompanying conversation is but so much garnish- 
ing ; while on the stage these conditions are reversed, the words 
and action are all-important, the viands are but accessories. There 
is an excellent axiom which we used to learn in childhood's happy 
hour, which ran, if we remember aright, “ Do not talk with 
your mouth full.” This rule, the propriety of which under all 
circumstances none can question, becomes of paramount im- 
portance when the meal is taken, as on the stage, coram populo, 
and also when the words to be spoken at the dinner-table have 
to reach every ear in a large and crowded building. The practical 
minds by whom the catering of stage viands is arranged therefore 
take care to provide only such substances as are capable of easy 
deglutination. It is astonishing for how many kinds of solid food 
opyeme does duty, while its liquid accompaniment is seldom 
anything more than coloured water. 

e very slightest effervescence—scarcely enough, indeed, 
sometimes even to make the cork “pop” on its removal—is con- 
sidered sufficient for the liquid which passes on the stage for 
champagne, and it may be that it is because her artistic propriety 
has been shocked by the lack of this touch of nature that our 
anonymous “ miladi” has instituted her benefaction; it may be 
feared, however, that, like some other reformers, the progress 
she has instituted may simply be from the frying-pan to the fire. 
A highly aérated liquid like champagne is particularly ill adapted 
for the purposes of the stage. If carelessly or hurriedly opened 
(as it most likely would be) it might inflict considerable injury 
on the dresses, or perchance on the complexions, of the banquetters, 
and if hastily swallowed while in a state of active effervescence, 
it would prove a very treacherous aid to rapid and distinct 
articulation. Moreover, unless the quantity were carefully pro- 

ioned to the number of the recipients, there might be—— 

ut this is a delicate matter, which we may be excused if we 
fer to state in the form of an apologue. Once upon a time 
(end not unadvisedly do we use the old nursery-tale exordium, 
or the play in question never attained the honour of a second 
rformance) the proprietor of one of our theatres adorned his 
| senor with a comedy written by himself; in this comedy there 
was a picnic, and the evil genius of the author prompted him 
to furnish that picnic, not with the innacuous, if somewhat un- 
convincing, appliances of the property-room, but with “ the 
real thing,” hampers stocked with every luxury by the best-known 
caterers in London. Long after that eventful night did those who 
saw that play delight to tell of those luckless picnic-baskets, and 
of their disastrous effects on an entertainment whose prospects, it 
must be owned, were never too promising. It was said that the 
players were variously affected by that magic banquet ; for, while 
some spoke words which the author had never set down for 
them, others were bereft of all words whatsoever. And it was 
further said that, had not the contents of those baskets been so 
uncompromisingly realistic, the mischances of that night might 
have been spared. 

The authors of the Rejected Addresses tell us that, when a 
realistic manager of their day introduced an elephant into one of 
his pantomimes, “ Johnson, the machinist of the rival house, ex- 
claimed, ‘I should be very sorry if I could not make a better 
elephant than that.’ Johnson was right,” continue our authors; 


“we go to the theatre to be pleased with the skill of the imitator, 
and not to look at the reality.” This is as true now as when it 
was written, some eighty years ago. Moreover, it isan observation 
“the bearings of which,” in the beautiful words of Jack Bunsby, 
“lays in the application of it.” There are many things on the 
stage, even on the stage of France, which need reform far more 
urgently than does stage champagne. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


— Society of British Artists have opened an exhibition in 
their Gallery, in Suffolk Street, which raises a melancholy 
sentiment in the pensive bosom. It is not that the show is a bad 
one—for that could be borne once more with fortitude—but that 
it is unusually good, which has produced in us this hopeless feei- 
ing. We are not such cynics as to prefer the discovery of bad 
art to good, and we must, therefore, hasten to explain this 
paradox. The present exhibition at Suffolk Street is one of 
studies and sketches, and the reason of our melancholy is that we 
are depressed to find so many of the undeniably poor painters 
who fill the ranks of the Bociety quite skilful and tasteful 
sketchers. We will name no names in such a painful context ; 
but there are here half a dozen of the most unexhilarating of the 
old British Artists, whose choice of a profession has manifest] 

been an entire mistake, nevertheless displaying sketches whi 

are bright, adroit, and full of feeling, and which justify their 
parents and guardians, long ago, in consenting to their adoption 
of British Art for a livelihood. This shows, as philosophers put 
it, that many more are called than we even suspect from the lists 
of the chosen, that dozens of boys and girls start with a remark- 
able tendency to artistic expression which comes to nothing, and 
that to push through to accepted technical success is hard and 
rare indeed. These are mournful reflections, and we are not 
obliged to the Society of British Artists for forcing them upon 


us. 
There are some very interesting things at Suffolk Street not 
connected in any way with the rank and file of the Society. 
Some of the honorary members have been amiable enough to 
contribute copiously out of the hid treasure of their studios. 
The South-East Room contains the cartoon for the Council 
Chamber scene in Mr. Burne-Jones’s “Briar Rose” (328), and 
some fourteen studies for s of that design. The draperies 
are exquisite, after Mr. Burne-Jones’s wont; see especiall 
No. 332. A wall in this same room is given up to upw 
of thirty frames of studies for various works by Sir Frederick 
Leighton, many of them those brilliant sketches of drapery in 
white chalk on whitey-brown paper to which he is so ial. 
Here are also some very strong pencil-studies by Mr. Herkomer; 
we would particularly call attention to the fine nude figure 
called “Design for bronze door of Lululaund” (370). In the 
South-West Room are to be found three mysterious composi- 
tions by Mr. Watts. “The Rider on the White Horse” (443), 
arriving in the sky in a blare of glory, but unseen by the 
aged theologians, who, buried » their books, have turned their 
backs on him, is intelligible and dignified. The extraordinary 
sketch of the Sun, as a naked bowman, standing over the Earth, 
a woman in despair, who carries a dead girl, the Moon, on her 
knees (415), is past our skill to explain, yet has grace of com- 
position. But of the enormous cartoon which fills the centre 
of the wall (449) we know not what to say. It represents a 
broad blue river or lake, the waters of which are violently 
swayed or tilted sideways, dividing a land of fire and blazi 
giants from another land, the tops of which are heaped wi 
colossal yellow nudities, half Titan, half mountain, while a ring 
of sprites dances around the shore. Across the river a mysterious 
corpse-like object is floating. All the figures, and they are legion, 
are moulded in the fine old Fuseli manner. The only part of this 
picture which does not seem to us hopelessly inartistic, and even 
absurd, is the silvery-blue Dolomite landscape in the far back- 
ound. In this same room is a landscape-sketch by Mr. Alma 
Tadema of “ Miinster” (413). This study, made many years ago, 
is rich in warm light, and gives the red tiles through the foliage 
of the plane-trees, the sleepy moat below the walls, and a dusty 
road in the foreground. Here, also, are some “ one-sitting” 
sketches, not re-touched, of scenes on the Cornish coast, by Mr. 
John Brett (430-432). These, it seems to us, curiously resemble 
the painter’s finished studio pictures, and, in spite of their bright- 
ness, have less real freshness of touch than we should have ex- 


pected. 

— interest attaches to nine sketches or studies for pictures 
by the late Cecil Lawson, now seen for the first time in public, 
which are scattered through various rooms. These are, however, 
of very unequal value. The most important is “The Swan and 
the Iris ” (448), a design of genuine beauty, which it is greatly 
to be regretted that the gifted artist did not complete. It dates, 
we believe, from the year 1873. It is, perhaps, not generally 
known that Mr. Whistler made a very skilful etching of this 

icture. It represents an ex of the Thames seen under 
aterloo Bridge, a portion of which is visible in the upper right- 
hand corner. A great lemon-yellow blossom, supposed to be 
an iris, but in its present form more like some tubular waxy 
exotic, starts up in the foreground, the size of nature. Some of 
the early oil-sketches, made when Cecil Lawson was much under 
the influence of Walker, are charmingly suggestive. One of the 
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“Little Bo-Peep” (12), which is most delicate in 
“ After the Storm” (19) is of a later 
value, even in its 


prettiest is 
colour. The large study 
and more mature period, and a work of 
resent state. But there are other examples here which it would 
a been an act of piety to suppress, and in particular “The 
Track Boat” (446). In the North-West Room are some in- 
teresting examples of mural decoration, a superb k (478) 
by Mr. Burne-Jones, and the cartoons for some of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s friezes. 

From among the mass of creditable drawings and “bits” in 
the e Room it is difficult to know what to select. Miss 
Hilda Montalba’s studies of summer night in Provence, flooded 
with olive-coloured moonlight (10, 31), are striking. Mr. R. B. 
Nisbet’s landscapes are above the average. Mr. Fred Mayor's 
“ Derelict” (207), Mr. Leopold Rivers's “ Porlock Weir” (221), 
and Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Poppies” (455) are oil-sketches of more 
than usual vigour and originality. The work of Mr. Dudley 
Hardy is striking; his “Developing Photographs ” (394), a girl 
ina dark room, with a violent piak light flooding her face, hands, 
and dress, is very curious. Mr. Yeend King, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
and Mr. F. H, A. Parker are prominent exhibitors, 


RACING AT KEMPTON AND LEICESTER. 


HE short period of the racing season which we have been 
passing through during the last ten days used to be one of 
the quietest and dullest, whereas on this occasion it has been full 
of interest. Backers had entered upon it in excellent heart, for 
after a disastrous spring and early summer they had had a very 
remunerative meeting at Ascot, and they had thrived quite 
as well at the Newmarket July Meeting. The racing which 
we propose to notice took place at Kempton Park and Leicester, 
the first of these meetings falling on the Friday and Saturday 
of the past week, and the second on the Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday of the present. On the first day at Kemp- 
ton, Mr. J. B. Leigh’s The Deemster, for whom 12,000/. are 
stated to have been lately refused, was made favourite for 
the Kempton Park Grand Two-Year-Old Stakes of 2,000/. Mr. 
D. Baird's Siphonia, who had run him to a head at Ascot, 
was almost as much fancied, as she well might be consider- 
ing that she was to receive 7 lbs. more weight from him, 
The two favourites waited during the early part of the race. 
Possibly Robinson and Cannon may have ridden too much as 
if there was nothing else running; for when they made their 
rush together they just failed to catch Fuse, who had been 
making the running, and she won by a head, while Siphonia 
finished by the same distance in front of The Deemster. It is 
difficult to believe that, so far as Fuse was concerned, it can 
have been a true-run race, judging from her previous public 
form ; but the relative positions of Siphonia and The Deemster 
were not very inconsistent with their running for the Coventry 
— at Ascot, the only race in which either of them had run 
ore. 
The Prince of Wales's Stakes of 2,000/. was a handicap which 
a few years ago would have served for a month’s wagering ; but 
the betting on it was practically confined to the day of the 
race. Fourteen starters made a good field; Mr. Merry’s Deuce 
of Clubs and Lord Cholmondeley’s Screech Owl were equal 
favourites at 9 to 2, and the next in favouritism were Ratton, 
Philomel, and Day Dawn, who were all backed at 10 to I—a 
sane gic a of the skill of the handicapper. There was some 
umping between Deuce of Clubs, Lifeguard, and Screech Owl 
as they ran in, and they finished in the above order. The 
honours thus obtained by the aged winner were of a low order, 
for he only carried 7st. 13lbs., whereas a month earlier, at 
Epsom, he had been made to carry 9st. 12Ibs., and he was now 
meeting Screech Owl at 11 lbs. better terms than on the former 
occasion ; the stakes, on the contrary, were high enough to be 
well worth winning. After all, he has not turned out such a very 
expensive horse at the price of 3,500 guineas, although he has been 
described as a grandly-topped horse on the weakest of forelegs. 
The first favourite for the Kempton Park International Two- 
year-old Plate of 1,000/, was Mr. Houldsworth’s Susiana, the 
blic trial-horse of Beauharnais, Prince Hampton, and Bonnie 
nood, as she had run second to each of them. She was destined 
to run second once again ; for, with odds laid upon her, she was 
fairly beaten by Mr. H. Milner’s hitherto rather moderate per- 
former, St, Cyr, who gave her 13 lbs. more than weight for age 
and beat her by three-quarters of a length. This was the fifth 
time that Susiana had been placed without winning a race this 
season, and ibly the heavy going may not have suited her. 
At the Leicester Summer Meeting there was some racing of 
great importance. The Midland Derby, of 1,500/., brought out 
the uncertain Orwell, who had only been beaten by a length for 
the Derby; Grand Prior, who had run Blue Green to a head at 
12 Ibs. at Ascot ; Harfleur, Minnedosa, and Floranthe. All 
except the latter were backed at 3 to 1, or a fraction more, and 
the race was won by Harfleur, whose sire, dam, and at- 
grandam were all direct descendants of Touchstone. In failing 
ore 10 Ibs. to so moderate a party Orwell ran below his Derby 


The Zetland Plate of 2,000%. brought out a field of nine. 
Cereza, through being disqualified for the Hurstbourne 
for which she had come in first by four lengths, now 


opened, and she also received an allowance because her 
had not won a race before the date of the entry. She sta 
first favourite, and won easily enough by a length, Her 
pedigree is an interesting one. Petrarch, her sire, is notoriously 
inbred to Touchstone, and she inherits three additional strains of 
Touchstone blood through her dam. Her dam, again, is very in- 
bred, as her sire, dam, and grandam were all directly descended 
from Sir Hercules. 

On Tuesday the Portland Stakes, for two-year-olds, was worth 
3,5001. The fine race which this stake pores last year 
between Riviera, Heaume, and Formidable, when Semolina, upon 
whom odds had been laid, was unplaced, had already begun to 
give this stake a good tradition. Gouverneur had failed in his 
first race; but he was considered one of the finest-looking colts 
of the season, and he showed not a few of the characteristics of 
his sire, Energy, whom Mr. Tattersall, when he sold him, spoke 
of as the fastest horse in England. Another grand-looking colt 
was Orvieto, in spite of his turning out his toes. There was also 
his conqueror for the Whitsuntide Plate of over 3,000/., in 
Reverend, who had only run a bad third to Bumptious at Ascot. 
He was a stable-companion to Gouverneur, with whom their 
common owner now declared to win. Simonian, who, a few weeks 
ago, had been backed at 7 to1 for next year’s Derby, was not 
much fancied, nor was Gavotte, who had run him to a head at 
Ascot. The first favourite was the unbeaten Peter Flower, who 
represented the best two-year-old form of the season. His form 
was now to be excelled by, perhaps, about two or three pounds ; 
for, after a capital race, ieto beat him by half a length. As 
he had once beaten Bumptious by a neck, and Bumptious had run 
very well with some of the fastest older horses in training, at 
weight for age, Orvieto’s form looks very high, especially as he is 
somewhat unfurnished and probably capable of considerable 

he Prince of Wales’s Stakes on Wednesday last was the most 
valuable stake that had been run for this season. The old ad- 
mirers of Surefoot—and they were many—had now to ask them- 
selves whether they would give him one more chance of haw | 
a fortune for them. In the Derby he had exhibited a fiendi 
temper, and for the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Ascot he had 
run like a coward ; yet the distance he was now to run over—a 
trifle over a mile—was supposed to be exactly to his taste, and 
perhaps, if they deserted ie now, he might happen to be in the 
umour to try. Then there was Oddfellow to be reckoned with. 
This colt was said to be better in private than Morion, and Morion 
had shown the best three-year-old public form of the season. 
Sta ing powers rather than , however, were believed to be 
Oddfellow’s strong point; and, although he had beaten Le Nord 
for the Grand Prix, he had only finished third, two and a half 
le behind the winner. On the other hand, it was said that 
he had been so upset by his voyage that he had not fed well 
while in Paris, and that, good stayer as he was, the course 
had been about a quarter of a mile too long for him. At 
best, considering the untrustworthiness of accounts of private 
trials and the uncertainty of the merits of his race for the 
Grand Prix, his prospects appeared more or less problema- 
tical; and, as the state of Surefoot’s temper was still more so, 
many backers determined to chose some other candidates rather 
than this pair. The Duke of Portland had his three famous St. 
Simons—Memoir, the winner of the rich Newmarket Stakes and 
the Oaks, St. Serf, the winner of the Epsom Grand Prize and the 
Rous Memorial Stakes at Ascot, and Semolina, the winner of the 
One Thousand—en; in the race. If Surefoot were to be in 
a “tantrum,” and if Oddfellow had been over-rated, what more 
likely than that the Duke's representative, which proved to be 
Memoir, should win? Le Nord had been di in the races 
for the Two Thousand and the Grand Prix; but he had run 
second in the Derby. On his form in the last-named race he 
had great claims to favouritism, and his failure for the Grand 
Prix might be excused on the ground of his double journey to 


France. 

A mist followed the heavy rain that had fallen Se. "he 
morning preceding the race, and it was difficult to distinguish the 
jockeys’ colours at a distance, At the starting-post, Nord 
showed temper and got rid of his rider b ing, and Surefoot, 
who had appeared calm and collected beforehand, refused for a 
time to join the other horses. When the wy Sages Oddfellow led 
the way, with Memoir and Surefoot next to hi After poy | 
for about a furlong, Liddiard took Surefoot to the front, and 
the way merrily, followed by Oddfellow and Memoir, next to 
whom came Hutton Conyers and Le Nord. At a little distance 
off was smi while Janissary and Minnedosa were in the 


extreme rear, hen half the course had been Memoir 
— Oddfellow, who seemed already outpaced ; » just as 

dfellow was retiring, Cannon was working his wa ard 
with Alloway. A quarter of a mile from home Nord 


was beaten; and, although Alloway had passed anyaree 
except Surefoot and Memoir, it was evident that he co 


not win. In the meantime Liddiard was ing to 
Surefoot; and, as they were still some way from home, it 
looked as if Memoir would catch him. On approaching 


the distance, however, Watts also began to ride hard on 
Memoir, and it became a question which of the pair would 
last the longest. Memoir struggled gamely, but could not 
succeed in collaring Surefoot, who won by two lengths, 
while Alloway finished five lengths behind Memoir. It 


should be distinctly observed that Surefoot was all alone in 
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front for about seven-eighths of the journey, that he never had 
his attention distracted by the company of other horses after 
the first furlong, that his courage was not tested by a resolute 
challenge, and that the course was about the same length as 
those of the Two Thousand and the Ascot Biennial, which he 
won, and halfa mile shorter than those of the Derby, the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, and the Hardwick Stakes, which he 
lost. Yet after his victory on Wednesday last he rose for the 
moment from 10 to 1 to 4 to 1 for the St. r, which, as every- 
body knows, will be run over a mile and t uarters. It is 
the fashion to regard him as rather a disappointing horse ; but he 
has won more than 15,000/. in stakes, and it may surprise some 
of those who have lost money by him to learn that, if a man 
had ap tool. on him for each of his races, he would have cleared 
nearly “a monkey.” 


MONEY MATTERS, 


MoxEY has been exceedingly scarce during the week. The 
Bank of England has done a large business in discount, and 
outside market borrowers have had to renew most of the loans 
they had previously obtained. In the outside market the rate of 
discount is 4 per cent., and at times the rate of interest has 
ranged from 4 to 4} per cent. The Bank of England, while 
favouring its regular customers, is charging others 4} per cent. 
for discount and as much as 5 per cent. for loans. It was 
thought probable, therefore, that the Directors of the Bank of 
England would on Thursday have raised their rate of discount, 
but they did not do so. Possibly they may think that a 4 
cent. rate being made effective will attract gold from abroad. 
t has already made the Continental exchanges more favourable 
to this country, and the New York Sterling Exchange has 
nearly risen to the point at which it would pay to export gold to 
London ; indeed a small amount is being shi ped. At the same 
time it is understood that the danger of withdrawals for South 
America is much less than it was recently. Still, the fact remains 
that the whole stock of gold held by the Bank at present is under 
21 millions, and we have all the demands of the summer and 
autumn yet to meet, and the reserve is under 11? millions. 

The Conference Committee of the American Senate and House 
of Representatives early in the week agreed upon a Compromise 
Silver Bill, as was expected. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to buy every month 4} million ounces of fine silver, 
paying for them with notes, which are to be full legal tender for 
all public and private debts, which are to count as of the re- 
serves of the banks, and which may be reissued when paid into 
the Treasury. They are redeemable only in coin, the Secretar 
being given a discretion to pay in either gold or silver. Until 
the 1st of July next year two millions of ounces of bullion are to 
be coined every month, and after that time as much as may be 
required for the redemption of the notes. The Bill, it will be seen, 
provides for the purchase by the Treasury of the whole silver 
production of the United States, and by omitting the clause which 
was in the House Bill allowing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
redeem the notes in bullion or coin, and limiting him to coin, 
it prevents the withdrawal of the bullion for sale again. Practi- 

ly the whole production of silver in the United States will, as 
long as the Bill remains law, be bought by the Treasury and 
locked up in its vaults. It has already passed the Senate. Yet 
there has not been that active speculation in silver which was 
seen a couple of months ago. Here in London the dearness 
of money and the Argentine crisis prevent speculation. In 
America, perhaps, the apprehensiveness of London has some 
influence; so, no doubt, has the intensely hot weather, and 
possibly, also, operators have already bought as much as they 
care to commit themselves for. At all events, now that legis- 
lation is practically accomplished, silver is cheaper than it was 
when the legislation was merely hoped for. 

Panic has raged upon the Bourses of Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video this week. In the latter city the National Bank of 
Uruguay suspended payment at the beginning of the week. It 
was founded only three years ago by a group of Argentine specu- 
lators, The Uruguayan Government becume interested in it, 
granted it large privileges, and made it the bank of the State. 
Sut the kind of business it has done soon brought it into dis- 
eredit ; and the other banks have held its notes only while they 
sent them to be incashed. The Government is endeavouring to 
prevent the winding-up of the bank by making its notes legal 
tender for six months. Whether it will succeed is very problem- 
atical ; and it is still more doubtful whether, in the interests of 
the country, it is desirable that it should succeed. Generally, 
the best thing to do with a bankrupt concern is to liquidate it 
as quickly as may be. In Buenos Ayres the crisis which has been 
going on for months growsmore acuteevery day. Credit has received 
great shock ; money can hardly be borrowed ; failures on agreat scale 
are occurring all over the country, and the effect of the stoppage of 
dividends by the National Bank: is still felt.. Its eflects have been 
heightened by the refusal of the Argentine Government to agree 
to the conditions = wry by the Syndicate that was willing to 
lend 10 millions sterling. One of these conditions was, that the 
money should remain in London for the discharge of the obliga- 
tions of the Argentine Government in Europe. In other words, 
to pay interest upon the sterling debt which has been raised in 


this condition. The Syndicate was obdurate, and so the negotia- 
tions were broken off. The Government now has introduced 
Bill in Congress for the issue of fresh paper notes of the nominal 
value of 100 millions of dollars. The premium on gold has in 
consequence this week again risen as car 220 per cent. ; in 
other words, it takes somewhat more t three paper dollars 
to exchange for one gold dollar, so utterly has the existing paper 
j Bes ws. and yet the Government proposes to increase the 
amount issued by the enormous sum of 100 millions of dollars, 
The result can easily be foreseen. The financial apprehensions, 
too, are being intensified by the fear that the distress of the 
working classes may provoke disturbances, and possibly revo- 
lution. 

The crisis in the River Plate countries, the dearness and scarcity 
of money, anxiety respecting the course of events in Bulgaria, the 

lice and postmen’s agitation, and the discontent of the Guards 

ave all combined to depress the stock markets this week. Prices 
in every department are lower, and there is a general feeling of 
discouragement and uneasiness. Consols, which have been goin 
down since the middle of June, have fallen during the wee 
nearly $. They are now under 96, and therefore yield to the in- 
vestor fully 2/. 178. 6d. per cent. The fall is caused, no doubt, by 
selling on the part of those who wish to employ the money in 
lending and discounting. In the open market the discount rate 
during the week has lias up to 4 per cent., and the rate of 
interest has ranged from about 4 to 4} per cent. It is, therefore, 
highly profitable to employ money in lending and discounting, 
and bankers and other large capitalists are therefore selling their 
Consols and other high-class securities for the purpose. the 
other hand, the small investing public have no inducement to 
buy, for the rate which the joint-stock and private banks now 
allow on deposits is 2} per cent., and if the Bank of England 
rate of discount goes to § per cent. the rate allowed on deposits 
will of course be advanced to 34 per cent. In the present 
unsettled state of the market, when the value of money may 
advance still further, and when either troubles in the Argentine 
market or a declaration of independence by Bulgaria may lead 
to a further fall in the prices of securities, many investors prefer 
to keep their money on deposit rather than buy at the present 
high quotations. The policy is for the moment a safe one. A 
fair interest is received, and there is no risk of loss of capital. 
But if there is no serious trouble in the Argentine market, and 
if the political situation remains calm, there will before long be 
revived activity in the markets for first-class securities. 
in mind that the National Debt is being redeemed at present at 
the rate of seven or eight millions a year, it is clear that there 
will before long be a recovery in Consols. Acute investors know 
this, and will soon begin to buy if matters remain smooth. With 
activity in Consols there will also be increased investment in 
other first-class securities. 


THE MARLOWE MATINEE. 


ger matinée at the Shaftesbury Theatre, held yesterday week, 

to further the collection of a fund for the purpose of creating 
a memorial to Marlowe, proved, it is said, a fair success in so far 
as the collection of money was concerned, That is as it should 
be. It is very pi that a monument should be put up to 
Marlowe, and the Committee made a wise choice of a site when 
they decided to erect it in the poet’s native town and on the 
Dane John, which, as the circular justly says, “is an excep 
tionally noble situation for a work of art.” Mr. Onslow 
Ford, who has lately had an extraordinarily good opportunity at 
Chatham, is to be complimented on his good fortune in the 
enjoyment of this other. It now remains to him to show his 
sense of the goodness of fortune by designing a work which shall 
be worthy of himself, of the place, and of the poet. If the fund 
is not yet adequate to meet the expense of a really handsome 
memorial, we hope that the appeal to the public will be renewed. 
Of the performance itself we need hardly speak here, and at this 
distance of time, otherwise than by way of record and thanks. 
What was freely given was to be received as a gift. The 
audience gave their money to honour the memory of Marlowe, 
the actors gave their services to help honour one who is not 
“ much known in the profession,” which was the more handsome of 
them. Mr. W. L. Courtney gave permission to act his recently 
published play, Kit Marlowe. As we were all friends together 
criticism would be unmannerly. On another occasion, if a second 
matinée is required, we may perhaps see Horne’s Death of 
Marlowe, which is not only so dramatic, but. so amazingly 
Elizabethan in melody and spirit. On a fitting occasion, too, one 
might have something to say of the taste which could hack The 
Relapse down into Miss Hoyden's Husband. At present it is 
enough to say that we were delighted to see Miss Rehan again, 
And so of the rest of a varied programme. It was all well meant 
and well done. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TARIFF BUREAU. 


At the close of last week an unpretentious little Convention 
was signed at Brussels by representatives of almost all the 
Governments of the five continents, which may in time come to 
exercise a wide and salutary influence upon the Customs Tariffs 


excessive amounts en past. The Government was 
anxious to get hold of part of the money, and refused to accept 
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of the world. It is the Convention for establishing an Inter- 
national Bureau for publishing the Customs Tariffs of all nations. 
The Conference was first held in Brussels in March 1888, and 
has now just terminated in the same capital, in both cases under 
the presi of that very remarkable man, Baron Lambermont, 
to whose energy and perseverance, acting upon a range of in- 
fluence singularly wide for one who is not a statesman, but a 
permanent official, is due the success of so many recent schemes, 
and not least among them that of the Slave ie Conference. 
This nation was wel nted by Mr. A. E. Bateman, of the 
Board of Trade, and by Mr. Gosselin, of the Foreign Office, while 
the principal colonies sent as delegates men of the order of Sir 

Samuel, from New South Wales, Sir F. Dillon Bell, from 
New Zealand, Sir E. N. C. Braddon, from Tasmania, and Sir 
Graham Berry, from Victoria. The proceedings were carried 
through with remarkable ease, although the subject under dis- 
cussion was one which, without the exercise of great tact and 
mutual forbearance, might have led to serious differences of opinion. 
The delay in the adhesion of foreign Governments which was 
apprehi in 1888 has not shown itself in practice, and, in 
short, the Conference has experienced a success and enjoyed the 
results of a unanimity not often met with in the history of 
diplomatic transactions of this kind. 

'o show the need of some such common action as the new Con~ 
vention provides for, it may be well to explain that at present 
each State publishes more or less completely its own Customs 
Tariff in its own language, while a few enterprising Governments, 
such as those of France, Belgium, any, Italy, and notably 
our own, endeavour to | nome copies of the various official docu- 
ments, and to compile them a compendium as complete as 

ible for the use of their own traders and manufacturers. The 

ign and Colonial Import Duties Return, issued by the Board 
of Trade, is a publication which is of considerable practical service 
to the great industries, classifying, as it does, the duties on the 
chief articles of British uce under the various European 
countries and the United States. Perhaps few who use this Blue- 
book, or take an interest in the subject at all, are now aware that 
it was the late Mr. Newdegate who, in the intervals of his 
Quixotic attacks upon Popery, originated the notion of forei 
tariff returns. He would Thats been delighted to welcome the 
new Convention as the ultimate result of his labours, and would 
have pointed with pride to the respectable volume which he 
brought out at his own expense now nearly forty years ago, the 
Fons et origo of all this species of commercial literature. 

It must not be f ten that, in trade, this is the day of small 
things; and, it may be added, of remote and unexpected markets. 
No one can tell at what moment the discoverer of some new 
possible “ line” may want to know what 1s the duty on an article 
of secondary importance in some port of Guatemala or Japan, of 
Congo or Bolivia. It may very often happen that such a mer- 
chant is simply baulked by being offered a mere compendium of 
the chief articles in the chief countries, when what he wants is 
the complete tariff of the world. This he will at least get from 
the publications of the new Bureau. The tariffs of all countries 
will be published, as a beginning, in five languages—namely, 
English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian. It is probable 
that, when funds permit, other languages may be added; Greek, 
Portuguese, and even Roumanian, have already been suggested. 
In order to meet the expenses of publication, the States have 

to contribute a total sum of 5,000/. per annum, to be 
divided amongst them in proportion to the amount of their trade. 
The Conference declined, for the present, to publish the tariffs of 
Holland and Russia in the lan s of those countries, and 
their contributions to the general sum will, therefore, be reduced. 
Besides the actual tariffs, the new publications will include the 
regulations and explanations which are often as important to 
the trader as the actual statement of the rates of duty. It has 
often been found to be the practice of the agent, as well as of 
the Custom House officer, in out-of-the-way places, to make a 
sort of sealed volume of the Customs Code, concealing its contents 
as much and as mysteriously as possible, the object of course 
being that the luckless importer may be left wholly ignorant of 
what is really due to the Government of the country, and may 
be induced to pay just whatever charges the official chooses to 
demand of him. 

But, in addition to the service which the Tariff Bureau will 
confer on commerce, it is no small ga:n to have all the eccentri- 
cities of the various systems of protective duties focussed, or 
even pilloried, in one publication. It is well that the authorities 
of foreign States should have an opportunity of seeing clearly 
the absurdity of other le’s restrictions on ietercourse, at 
a time when so much capital is being expended on the con- 
struction of harbours and railways simply for the purpose of 
promoting that interchange of commodities which these tariffs 
are d ed to check. Just now, it must be remembered, 
the outlook over the Continent of Europe is particularly 

» m view of the expiration of so many commerci 
treaties, There can be no doubt that our Government has 
done wisely in sang a strong Committee, composed of 
merchants, manufacturers, and experts, precisely for the pur- 
pose of watching this condition of things. Most foreign countries 
possess a consultative Committee of this kind, and it seems 
to be probable that in the last century the functions of the 
— of our own a of — were mainly of this con- 

ve character. e “sort gently ripening hoth 
where eight members of Parliament receive salaries of « thousand 


a year fora certain given time, in order to mature at & proper 
a a claim to two | thousand, granted for doing less”—in the 
words of Burke’s brilliant indictment—was con~ 
sultative Committee of the Privy Council, to which e 8 were 
added. We believe that Mr. Chamberlain tried, though withous 
much success, to form a consultative Committee for shipping ; but 
this newly-constituted Committee of Trade and Treaties is cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction. The Government cannot 
keep itself too strictly in touch with the great commercial intes 
rests of the country, 


THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


it ungenial weather, such as torrents of rain and a polar gale 
in the height of the summer season alone can make, the ex- 
hibition of the National Rose Society was held at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, and proved to be one of the finest shows 
ever collected in that building since the Society was founded, 
Indeed, we can recall only one previous show that can be said 
to have exceeded this. In almost all classes the competition was 
keen and the results highly satisfactory. Once again it was seen 
that rain, even when a trifle excessive, is more friendly to the 
rose-grower than the heat and drought of a seasonable summer. 
Perhaps, too, the metropolitan visitor, inclined to feel surprise at 
the ighadeus of the show, did not sufficiently realize that the 
country, as a whole, had not experienced the almost continual 
rain that fell in the London district during the previous fort- 
night. Apart from these considerations, much of the success of 
Saturday’s exhibition must be attributed to the National Rose 
Society's energy. By directing and inspiring the spirit of 
emulation among both professional and amateur growers, 
healthy progress in rose culture is assured. One great advantage, 
from the spectacular point of view, was to be noted of the show 
last week compared with that of last summer. Then the roses 
languished in the close air and contracted limits of canvas, with 
a fiery sun overhead all day. Victims they were of the Shah's 
visit—sacrificed to make a sightseers’ holiday. This year they 
shared with the visitors the free air and space within the Crystal 
Palace ; it was roses, roses all the way along the nave and on both 
sides of the central transept. In all the principal classes the 
amateurs showed in unusual strength. The professional growers 
can always hold their own at these pretty contests; yet it was 
well for , vt that the old rule of separate competition, originally 
formed for the protection of the amateur, still held good in 
Saturday’s exhibition. In more than one class the amateur ran 
his professional rival very hard in the race, if he did not actually 
excel him. A more superb collection than the forty-eight varie- 
ties shown by Mr. Lindrell, of Hitchin, we have never seen; 
while in Teas and Noisettes the Rev. F. R. Burnside won prizes 
with flowers of the finest quality. The twelve examples of 
“Catherine Mermet ” that gained for Mr. Burnside the Society’s 
silver medal represented that exquisite, though variable, rose as 
it is very rarely seen—“ not perfect in their shape alone, but in 
their hue.” Among the new roses the most taking exhibits were 
“The Bride,” the climbing variety of “ Niphetos,” and two white 
Teas in the style of “Souvenir d'un Ami”—“ The Queen” and 
“ Souvenir de S. A. Prince.” “Mrs. Paul,” a new seedling of a 
vivid crimson and fine form, was awarded the Society's gold 
medal, 

In what may be called the colour competitions there was 
nothing novel to remark. The best crimson, the best dark 
variety, the best white, these were determined on the old lines. In 
the dark sorts “ Prince Arthur” was a good first, though darker 
roses there be, such as “ Xavier Olibo,” “Prince Camille de 
Rohan,” and “ Emperor of Marocco.” And so with the white 
roses, which are not of the whitest, or rather not white at all. 
The incomparable “ Merveille de Lyon,” though varying between 
a faint and a decided blush, was the chosen of all competitors, 
save one daring spirit who showed “The Bride,” a flower that is 
seldom without a greenish tint towards the base of the petals. 
True white roses, like “Boule de Neige,” are hopelessly handi- 
capped by the prevalent taste for bulk and circumference. The 
are not big enough for a “white” competition that admits blush 
roses. The growing interest in old forms of roses, hybrid Chinas, 
old Provence, and other summer roses, the dwarf cluster roses 
(Polyantha), and other diminutive kinds was strikingly shown in 
the very rich collection set apart in the transept. It is extremely 

tifying to note the* revival of old-fashioned roses and the 
impulse it has given to the cultivator’s art. Here were gathered 
together the copper and yellow Austrian briars, the Persian 
yellow, the old and beautiful cab rose, the pretty York and 

neaster, the old Damask, the handsome Rosa rugosa, and other 
Japanese forms, the delicious Macartney, and a host of other once- 
neglected varieties. These roses do not properly come under the 


ial | exhibition category. Most of them make poor “exhibition” roses. 


They suffer immensely when shown as “ cut flowers,” and 

very faintly when thus on view the prodigal though fugacious glory 
of their summer prime. Grown in a wild rose garden, with a careful 
wildness, a sweet disorder which only cultivators of taste know 
how to simulate, they produce an effect more bewitching than the 
more formal beds of the H. P.’s. Another healthy sign of the 
times is the greatly increased cultivation of tea roses in the 


air. There is,-or should be, room in every large for the 
fullest representation of the rose, and the ational Rose Society 
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is doin work by encouraging a more liberal culture than 
was the the additional exhibits 
at the Orystal Palace were shows of begonias, gloxinias, and 
strawberries. It seems,to judge by Mr. Charles Turner's re- 
markable show of strawberries, that the season for open-air straw- 
berries will soon be extended from early June to late August. 
Perhaps Mr. Laxton has been premature in naming his last-raised 
fruit “Latest of All.” He may yet be compelled to name a later 
kind “Too Late.” Too early the strawberry cannot be. That old 
favourite and early, “Keen’s Seedling,” is still among the best 
and brightest in flavour and colour. ‘The sombre colouring of 
some new kinds, like “‘ Waterloo,” could never have inspired the 
poet, as the “small and early” berry of old, with the charming 
suggestion— | 

Hast ever marked the pretty beam 
A strawberry makes half-drowned in cream? | 


MLLE. DOUSTE’S RECITALS. | 


LLE. DOUSTE gave her Eighth Recital at the Princes’ 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon last. A programme em- 
bracing some of the best themes of the best masters was, after 
half an hour's hesitation, conscientiously carried out. The young | 
lady has a decidedly excellent method, and plays with expression | 
taste. She followed the clever intricacies of E. Grieg’s | 
“ Albumblatt” (Op. 28) with delicate appreciation of their value, | 
and reached in that work a degree of brilliancy which the other 
composers she had chosen to expound did not seem to inspire her 
with, Another piece was given witha forcible mechanical pre- 
cision which greatly pleased the audience. M. René Ortmans 
carefully performed the studies which fell to his share, but did 
not rise at any time beyond the level of adequacy. It seemed 
as if a dampness, probably gathered from the weather, hung over 
the spirits of the two artistes. If this was not the case, and if 
their general gentle tastefulness of expression is normal, they may 
not rise beyond what they are at this moment—agreeable per- 
formers. But to perform agrecably is a merit, 


“QO AUDACIOUS!” 
(Scene from the Opera of “ The Black Rod.’") 


GI-pst-NE (addressing the Attorney-General for Ireland). 


Aries me, minion of despotic power, 
Are we to understand you to maintain 
That if, in Persecution’s frenzied hour, 
Thy myrmidons accurséd scruple not 
At running-in the Irish patriot, 
Thou mayest thus defend the servile train ? 


(Three knocks are heard at the door of the House, but the 
impassioned orator proceeds unheeding.) 
t, if irregularly cla in qu 
Thy victim has his and may 
for damages against— 
THE DoorkEEPER (loudly). Black Rod! 
(The impassioned orator resumes his seat.) 


Brack Rop.., 


Hear me, Mr. Speaker, hear me ! 
From the House of Lords I come. 


(Murmurs from the Radical benches.) 


Hoot me not, but rather cheer me, 
Or, in decency, be dumb. 

To the Upper Chamber follow, 
Lower House of Parliament ; 

’Tis no ceremony hollow— 
Bills await the Royal assent. 


Cuorvs or Inpienant Rapicats. 


audacious ! 
ious ! 4 
hus us to intrude. 

Outrage shameful ! 
Conduct blameful! 

And abominably rude! 
What? Our leave he never begs, 
Though our leader ’s on his legs : 
Is it seemly, is it meet 
That he should resume his seat ? 
With rage we burn, with wrath we tremble ; 
Do not ask us to dissemble. 


Gt-pst-NBE (aside). 


’Twas not seemly—no, nor meet- 
That I should resume my seat. 
With rage I burn, with wrath I tremble, 


Yet must I, at least, dissemble. 


Tue SPEAKER. 


Black Rod, lead on! What need of further words P 
Lead on! I follow to the House of Lords. } 
The will of Royalty I fain would learn ; 


But pati Commons! I will soon return. 
patience, mo 


Cuorvs oF InpicNant Rapicats AND GL-pst-NE (aside), 


Was it Was it 
"Twas wat scemly, { No! meek, 
his \ seat? 


That } should resume { my 
With rage burn, with wrath tremble; 


Do not ask us to : 
Yet must I, at least, } dissemble. 


Re-enter the SPEAKER. He takes his seat. 


Tue Speaker. 


Behold me back again! and had you gone 
With me, you would, I doubt not, have been struck 
To hear La Reyne le veut pronounced upon 
A measure for the drainage of the Suck. 


Cuorvs oF InpicNantr Rapicats. 


O monstrous! for this was your presence invited, 
Our chief interrupted, our dignity slighted, 
Our questions suspended, our anger excited ? 
O mockery of Fate! O ironical luck ! 
Must the Commons thus wait on their lordships’ good 
pleasure ? 
Must Industry thus dance attendance on Leisure, 
To hear the Queen pass a ridiculous measure 
For draining the Suck ? 


Prayer. 


W—ppI. 


O Thou, beneath whose shepherd care 
Our folded privileges lie, 

Didst thou, sir, note the late affair 
With adequately watchful eye? 

When Black Rod, of his wanton wont, 
Cut short our chief in midmost phrase, 

Bethink thee, Wuo sustained the affront ? 
The Greatest Man of Modern Days. 


Shall, then, the proud Lords flout us thus, 
And we submit to the offence ? 
Nay, Mr. Speaker, act for us, 
And curb their minion’s insolence. 
Arrange his visits, we entreat, 
In somewhat more convenient ways, 
And let him force not to a seat 
The Greatest Man of Modern Days. 


Tue SreaKer. 


Three taps be giveth upon the door, 
I wist not that ye wanted more ; 

But will consult, when time allows, 
The officials of the other House. 


Cuorvs or Exunranr Rapicats, 

Joy! O joy! away with care! 
Live the Speaker! live the Chair! 
Haughty Peers shall know anon 
We will not be put upon. 
No more, no more shall we complain 

Of Black Rod’s high and mighty ways; 
Nor shall he interrupt again 

The Greatest Man or Mopern Days, 


REVIEWS. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE SIOUX.* 


ie E reduction of the Sioux was the last considerable piece of 
fighting which the regular army of the United States had on 
its hands. The war is always remembered because of the Indian 
Isandhlana into which General Custer fell, perishing with all his 
men. General Custer, it seems, had allowed his long yellow hair 
to be cut—there is a portrait of him thus cropped in Mr. 
Finerty’s Conquest of the Sioux—and omer in his case, as in one 
more celebrated, the shears brought him bad luck. Mr. Finerty 
himself was not, of course, with Custer; but he was present, as 
Correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, at the fight on the Rose- 
bud River, and was also enga on a most perilous scouting 
adventure, the account of which is the best thing in his book. 


* War Path und Bivonae; or, the Conquest of the Sioux. John F. 
Finerty, Chicago: “ Chicago Times ” Oftice, 


| 
> 
| | | 


buffalo were grazing in thousands! The earth was brown with them. 
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The fault of the book is its length; there is hardly any selection. 
Minute details of the most restricted interest are inserted so 
thickly as to hide the really meritorious portion of the work— 
the descriptions of Indian life, of hardships during the cam- 

ign, and of encounters with the Red Men. The piece is thus 
Feeidedly inferior to Captain T. G. Bourke’s Last Fight of the 
Cheyennes, a capital military paper by an author who is well 
known for his anthropological researches. A portrait of Captain 
Bourke, by the way, 1s given in Mr. Finerty’s book. 

The war with the Sioux was the result, as far as we under- 
stand, of treaty-breaking by the Americans. The treaty with 
the Sioux in 1868 had-solemnly guaranteed to them a very large 
region, “ bounded on the east by the 104th meridian, on the west 
by the Big Horn mountains, on the south by the North Platte, 
and on the north by the Yellowstone River.” This “howling, if 
handsome wilderness,” was coveted by, and was unofficially 
“jumped,” or invaded by, Americans, while the Sioux were 
fighting with the Crows. The white man’s Government might 
make what treaties it pleased with the Indians; but it was quite 
a different matter to get the white man himself to t the 
official parchment. e Government seems to have tried very 
hard to make American citizens respect American promises, but 
in vain. The very soldiers deserted and joined the invading 
adventurers. Consequently, the Sioux began “military opera- 
tions,” if they did not make war, and finally war broke out. Mr. 
Finerty accompanied the United States cavalry, marching under 
General Crook on Powder River. The discomforts of the ex- 
pedition, especially the inevitable dirt, and a description of the 
country traversed, occupies much of his earlier pages. It is not 
very interesting to be told that “ Captain Van Vliet, now Major, 
was tall, thin, and good-looking.” Mr. Finerty gives us too 
many of these details. More to the purpose is this account of a 
Sioux grave and of its end :— 

On that day, for the first time, I saw an Indian “grave.” It was situ- 
ated on a little bluff above the creek. After dismounting IT went up to 
observe it. The Sioux never put their dead underground. This “ grave” 
was a buffalo hide supported by willow slips and leather thongs, strapped 
upon four cotton-wood poles, about six feet high. The corpse had been 
removed either by the Indians themselves or by the miners who had passed 
through a few days before. Around Jay two blue blankets, with red 
trimmings, a piece ofa jacket all covered with beads, a moccasin, a fragment 
of Highland tartan, a brilliant shawl and a quantity of horse hair. 
Searcely had I noted these objects when a squad of young fellows from the 

th Infi walked up the hill after firewood, They, evidently, were 
focking in the bump of veneration, as the following remarks will show : 

“ Hello, Sam, what in h— is that ?” 

“That—oh, that is the lay-out of some d—d dead Indian. Let’s pull it 
beta Here, boys, each of you grab a pole and we'll tear it up by the 


They did tear it up by the roots, and within ten minutes the Indian 
tomb was helping to boil the dinners of the oth Infantry. 

Thus the relationship of all men to each other in point of savagery was 
established, The Sioux defaced the white graves at Reno. The whites 
converted the Sioux funeral pedestal into kindling-wood. It was all the 
same to the dead on both sides. 


Interesting, too, is the story of the brave bugler, Metzker, who 
fought so valiantly, when Fetterman’s party was massacred in 
1866, that the Indians, though they mutilated the rest of the 
dead, s his body, and covered his remains with a buffalo 
robe. It is like Sir Francis Doyle’s poem on “The Red Thread 
of Honour.” The first fighting Mr. Finerty saw was a fusillade 
on the 9th of June, 1876. Mr. Finerty was accompanied by an 
excellent scout, Gruard, half French, half Sandwich Islander by 
birth, married to a Sioux woman. This man was afterwards 
most serviceable in a scouting party which with difficulty escaped 
from the Indians. As they marched against the enemy the Crow 
allies of the army had a great buffalo hunt, in which much need- 
less slaughter was done in picturesque circumstances :— 

All at once we ascended to the crest of a grassy slope, and then a sight 
burst upon us calculated to thrill the coldest heart in the command. Far 
as the eye could reach on both sides of our route, the somber, superb 


“Steady, men, keep your ranks,” was the command of the officers from 
front to rear, as many of the younger soldiers, rendered frantic by the 
sight of the noble game, made a movement as if to break from the column 
in wild pursuit, Then arose on our right and left such a storm of discor- 
dant shouts as can come only from savage throats. ‘The Crow warriors on 
the west, and the Shoshones on the east, throwing off all that might im- 
pede them, and leaving the abandoned traps to the care of their docile 
squaws, dashed off like mounted maniacs, aud made for the gigantic herd 
of bisons. Then rang out the crack of the rifle, the whoop and the yell of 
triumph, as buffalo after buffalo went down before the fire of those match- 
less horsemen and superb shots! ‘The bisons, for great, lumbering, hump- 
backed, short-headed creatures, ran like the wind, but the fleet Indian 
ponies soon brought their wild riders within range, and the work of de- 
struetion proceeded apace. ‘he iron discipline of the army kept the 
soldiers in their. ranks, but their glowing cheeks and kindling eyes pro- 
claimed the feverish excitement, the Nimrod passion that consumed them. 

Next day the battle of the Rosebud, so called from the wild roses 
on the banks of the little stream, was fought. It was not very 
decisive, the Indians crowning and being driven from a series of 
ag Colonel Henry, whose face was broken to pieces by a 
bullet, made a remark of Roman merit. Mr. Finerty condoled 
with him as he lay under the only available shadow—that of his 
horse. The Colonel replied, in a low but firm voice, “It is 
nothing. For this we are soldiers.” In the battle the U.S. troops 
expended no less than twenty-five thousand rounds of ammunition. 
The Indians, firing as a rule from horseback, were not better 
shots, The Correspondents took their own share in the fighting. 


Mr. Finerty remarked that the Indians, on the death of a comrade, ! 
were not so stoical as he had believed. The young men, at least, | 


wept as copiously “ as if they had been of Caucasian race.” The 
next and much the best adventure in the book is “ The Sibley 
Scout,” the experiences of a small reconnoitring sent out 
to discover Indians, who, in large force, discovered them. Mr. 
Finerty, with a hundred rounds of ammunition, had occasion to 
expend much of it. The Americans occupied a pretty ——- 
t, with a wood behind it, through which, after a great deal 
ring, they had to retreat. They felt that, if wounded, suicide 
was better than falling alive into the hands of the enemy. Led 
by Gruard, they crept off unobserved, amused by the thought of 
the Indians’ disappointment when 7 came for the scalps of the 
party which had vanished. They had a most difficult country to 
retreat through, scaling a gigantic mountain wall diagonally. 
From its crest they saw the camp of the main body twenty miles 
away, and, half starved and almost dead with thirst, made their 
road down. They saw a number of Sioux below, but were not 
observed, and, after crossing a deep river, at last reached camp. 
The story, with its sudden turns, is excellently narrated. But 
the tale of Custer’s defeat, which occurred at that time, is a twice 
or thrice told affair and has become familiar, It is given in the 
version of Curly, a Crow scout of Custer’s, who escaped; and 
this, again, is confirmed by the evidence of a Sioux chief. The 
Americans had fallen in their ranks, out-generalled, but not dis- 
mayed. The Indians had ing rifles, much better w 
than the carbines of the whites. battle of Slim Buttes was 
a hideous affair :— 


That wasa os meee picture of Indian warfare at Slim Buttes. There a 
dead cavalry lay on his side on the western bank of the bloody 
burrow, while Tom Moore’s mule, his feet sticking up in the air, lay on his 
back about thirty vards nearer to the abandoned tepees, On the southern 
slope of the embankment, in the line of fire, face downward, the weight of 
his body resting on his forehead and knees, the stiff, dead hands still grasp- 
ing the fully cocked carbine, two empty cartridge shells lying beside him, 
lay John Wenzel. He had been shot through the brain—the bullet enter- 
ing the left jaw from below, and passing out th h the top of his head— 
"v ehee American Horse or Charging Bear, after having fired twice into 

gully. 

Mr. Finerty regrets that some of the soldiers scalped the dead. 
White men have usually been very prone to adopt savage customs, 
Finally Dull Knife and Crazy Horse surrendered. The war was 
ended on the British line in 1879, and Mr. Finerty at last beheld 
Sitting Bull—not a handsome man, and not painted. His voice 
was melodious, his manners were excellent. ‘ Major” he pro- 
nounced “ Meejor.” He enjoyed a joke. There was a palaver, 
and Bad Soup observed that “few Americans spoke the truth. 
He hoped Mr. Finerty would be an exception.” And we have no 
doubt that he is, in this rather prolix but amusing book of his. 
In the long run, Sitting Bull and the rest were starved out, and 
had to “come in” to the American agencies. The Americans 
did not behave honourably to the Sioux; but we see very little 
reason to hope that any European Power, in the same set of cir- 
cumstances, would have behaved much better to unlucky savages, 
Our own record is not so fair that we can afford to be critical, 
The white man calls the savage treacherous, and we have seen 
what Bad Soup said about the American white man. Maoris 
and Zulus may have no higher opinion of ourselves. 


NOVELS.* 


E who made a book about the loves and marriages of eminent 

persons might have devoted a whole chapter to Mr. Stephen 
Ralston, the eminent geologist in Dishonoured. In the course 
of an investigation into the nature of tidal influences, this dis- 
tinguished savant has to spend a night in a cave somewhere on the 
coast of Hampshire. While he is preparing for his vigil he hears 
a scream, and an unexpected visitor comes tumbling down through 
a cleft in the rocks. It proves to be the young lady he is in love 
with ; for, although Mr. Ralston is accepted as an authority on 
the fossil eryptogams of the West Indies and is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society—an honour carefully noted on his visiting 
cards—he is only thirty-five and highly inflammable. Miss 
Benison’s sudden arrival makes him forget all about tidal 
influences and fossil cryptogams ; and when, after a series of 
fainting fits, she comes to herself, he has to fight with a mad 
desire to shower down kisses on the girl's quivering lips. Even 
Fellows of the al Society, we gather from the context, 
“have a devil in them at times.” But we are anticipating 
events. It should be explained that some few months earlier 
Miss Olive Benison had run away from her friends and taken a 
situation as a shopgirl, being impelled to this escapade by the 
disgrace of a family scandal. The same distressing motive had 
prompted her to reject Mr. Ralston’s offer of marriage, and it 
will perhaps be objected that the plot turns too much on a dis- 
agreeable incident—a daughter's horror at finding that her mother 
is hopelessly compromised. Apart from this, the story is cleverly 


aera By Theo Gift. London: Hurst & Blackett, Limited, 
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constructed, and some of the le Olive Benison meets after 
her flight to Stoneham are admirably portrayed, especially the 
lovelorn Dissenting minister and his austerely respectable sister. 
Mr. Ralston is a little too fond of letting off extempore disserta- 
tions on scientific subjects when there is no occasion for it, but 
the novel-reader looks for that kind of thing nowadays ; and the 
lecture on Genesis to which Miss Benison is treated will doubtless 
be thought highly edifying by people who play at philosophy and 
contrive to combine instruction with amusement at the annual 
picnics of the British Association. From a literary point of 
view, however, the defence and vindication of “ the opeenions 0’ 
the Kirk,” put into the mouth of a worthy but narrow-minded 
old Presbyterian, has a truer ring than the scientist's lay sermon. 
The story is well written, for the most part, but the author has a 
tiresome trick of dropping every now and then into a style which 
can only be called excruciating. Here is a specimen :— 

“ Your brother is very kind, and so are you, I am sure,” said Olive, sup- 
plying her friend’s awkward hiatus with the same quiet grace and dignity as 

re, and which impressed Miss Rice all the more for its being the natural 
manner of one too innately a lady to take offence at the roughness of those 
in an inferior station of life, or even to remember that the middle-class 
pag part she was desirous of playing, might have carried herself 

n 

On the other hand, the descriptions of scenery, especially of 
woodland scenery, often show keen and sympathetic cineveltion 
and a happy turn of expression. 

In Dishonoured, as we have seen, a young person of quality 
becomes a shopgirl; in The Way of Transgressors the daughter 
of a small country tradesman is educated far above her station in 
life and , a8 often as she desires it, as a fashionable lady. 
With a father who serves out cheese and butter to country 
bumpkins and a mother as vulgar as she is kind-hearted, Viney 
Grace is capable of holding her own in the very best society. She 
can crush the vicar’s supercilious wife when that lady attempts 
to patronize her, and wins over a woman of light and leading like 
Lady Mildred Hayes; and, what is more curious, her social 
triumphs are due not to mere cleverness and adaptability or to 
the finish acquired at a highly recommended boarding school, 
but to innate refinement and nice feeling. It is easy to see 

'o n with, the profits of a vil grocery, after payin 
household expenses, would hardly suffice to pay Miss Dubuc 
bills, to say nothing of the stylish dresses Viney Grace always 
wears or the 1,000/. hoarded a for her dot. Nor are we 
quite ready to believe that ly Mildred, amiable as she is, 
would ask a girl to her ies whose father keeps a shop in 
the village and calls the butler at Marly Hall “sir.” Apart 
from these improbabilities, there is much to admire in the book. 
Viney may well have inherited the better qualities of her parents ; 
and, given her surroundings, the development of her character 
is perfectly natural. It is when things go wrong and the family 

on evil days that she comes out best ; when she is thrown 
over by Lady Mildred’s fascinating but weakly selfish nephew, 
and, later, when her father is ruined by a nei hbour'’s dishonesty, 
and the Graces have to migrate to London. ram Lyall, the 
gentleman who trifles with Viney’s affections and then marries 
somebody else, is the transgressor; and the story of his gradual 
deterioration and final punishment will convey a solemn warning, 
we may hope, to gay deceivers. People, however, who do not 
want to be warned of the uences of gay deceit will feel 
more interested in the fortunes of the Grace family. The worldly 
Mrs. Grace sets her heart upon, her maternal pride in 
Viney’s fashionable accomplishments and friendships with gentle- 
folk—‘’Twill be one for Mrs. Brown, anyhow,” she declares, 
when Viney is asked to lunch at the vi the father’s kindlier 
aspirations, the despair that overwhelms Viney when, after four 
happy years at school, she returns to find her home vulgar and 
Highfields stupid, the jealousies of sister Chrissie, the unrequited 
a a of the shopman, the love troubles of the serving maid 
Molly ; in all this we have just the sympathetic touch that is 
needed to make a picture of provincial manners lifelike, and at 
the same time attractive. Cousin Sam from California is a capital 
type; while, of the le in a higher rank who are introduced 
into the story, the -for-nothing Bertie’s wife will certainly 
wee judicious er’s 
ir Vincent Leicester, the most imposing personage in Mr. 
Bryant's Mistake, is an ordinary tall, healthy young Englishman, 
with a somewhat lordly air, and a tendency to brush insignificant 
or 8 uous people out of his way. At the beginning of the 
story he is eager to marry Georgina, daughter of the Rev. Edward 
Bryant. For a while this young Jady has hopes of an elderly 
viscount, but, meeting with a disappointment, resolves to put up 
with a baronet. “ After all,” she remarks, “I detested Cobham, 
and I dare say it is more comfortable when one’s kisses come from a 
man one likes.” This eminently sensible reflection, however, strikes 
her too late ; for the renrnemn | baronet, in an idle moment, forgets 
all about Miss Bryant, and falls desperately in love with a village 
maiden. His intentions are strictly honourable, and he informs 
his mother, Lady Katherine, of his altered mind. Lady Katherine 
would like her son to m the parson’s daughter, who is hand- 
some—on one occasion she is described as magnifical—and 
well connected ; but Sir Vincent hints that Miss Bryant is 
artificial. “I like simplicity,” he observes, “and confidence 
in one’s purest and warmest instincts. There are some kisses I 
like, mother. Ye gods! for them I would barter the family tree, 
and every blue drop in my body, the applause of men and life in 
drawing-rooms un 
\ 


seas run dry. They are the only things worth living for. They 
are life of hope, happiness, and heaven.” Surely, this is more 
than ordinary tall talk even for a lordly baronet. Sir Vincent 
has a rival in the person of one Alick Randle, who is the rustic 
beauty’s cousin by birth, a carpenter by trade, and a Latter 
Day Saint by inspiration. Alick believes himself divinely com- 
missioned to preach against the iniquities of the age. He 
holds revivalist services, tears down a Ritualistic altar-cloth 
in the vi church, professes to heal the sick and to work 
miracles. On one occasion he half poisons himself to show 
his trust in the protection of Providence ; whereupon Sir Vincent 
has him locked up as a would-be suicide, which reminds one 
of the report sent to headquarters by a native official in 
the Punjab—* A new _ has appeared on the frontier; the 

lice are after him.” Alick, however, is the strongest character 
in the book. The man is obviously suffering from religious 
mania, and the ae of his diseased brain are indicated with 
nice discrimination, To explain the bearings of Mr. fa 
mistake on the plot would be to reveal a mystery ; it is 
enough to say that the Rev. E. Bryant is a peculiarly objection- 
able representative of a type of clergyman seldom met with 
except in fiction. 

The Mystery of M. Felix is a fairly good illustration of the 
peculiar method affected by Mr. Farjeon. Not a few of the 
characters turn out to be other people. Two of them are sup- 
ae to be murdered, and reappear a long time afterwards very 
ittle the worse for it. Amateur detectives unravel the most 
wonderful complications of crime and villany ; and a love-story— 
a very mild one this time—is thrown in by way of sentiment. 
Large portions of the narrative are told in the shape of extracts 
from the Evening Moon, an enterprising journal of the new school 
which devotes all its superfluous energy to the elucidation and 
exposition of startling atrocities. Mr. Robert Agnold, who de- 
scribes himself as a reporter on the staff of the Evening Moon, 
but who is also a gentleman of independent means and a duly 
qualified solicitor into the bargain, undertakes to clear up the 
mystery attaching to the sudden death of M. Felix in a Soho 
lodging-house. He is helped in his researches by a girl modelled 
on the pattern of Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness. When it becomes 
necessary to ascertain what is passing within the gates of a 
private lunatic asylum, the girl Sophy is sent to the place as a 
patient, and plays the part with admirable discretion. The 


author, by-the-bye, makes a curious slip in this part of the story. : 


The gentleman who takes Sophy to the asylum has a long inter- 
view with the mad doctor, and a little while afterwards declares 
that he has never seen Dr. Peterssen. This, however, is a small 
matter, and the plot hangs together pretty well on the whole ; 
though we may be permitted to doubt whether unlicensed prac- 


titioners like Dr. Peterssen would be able to —_ lunatic asylums’ 
0 


in England without attracting the attention of the authorities. 
An obvious advantage is ed by making the Evening Moon 
responsible for so much of the narrative, since the author can plead 
design for any inelegancies of composition. But when we read in 
& passage, not quoted from the Moon, that Gerald Paget’s ecstasy 
at being permitted to embrace Emilia enthralled him for a time ; 
or when a revulsion takes place within that much-injured lady 
which imbues her with strength, we see that sensational novelists 
can write almost as badly as sensational journalists when they 
put their mind to it.  apecaneysn f ecstasy is bad enough; but 
imbued by a revulsion is worse still. 

The story of the im r Dmitri, the wandering monk who 
learnt soldiering from the Cossacks of the Dnieper, and, pretend- 
ing to be the son of Ivan the Terrible, overthrew Boris and Feodor 
Godrunoff, and reigned for a while in their stead, is one of the 
most remarkable chapters in Russian history, and might well be 
taken as the framework of an he of 
the story are presented fairly enough in Dmitri: a Tragi-Comedy ; 
but hs dale has missed the — of the age. It is difficult to 
imagine oneself in Poland at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, when people call each other queer fishes and “— fools,” 
and say “Get out, Iwaniski, you're laying it on too thick”; or 
when young ladies run off to fetch their smelling-bottles. The 
speech in which Prince Konstantin Wisnowiski proposes the health 
of Count Boleslas Iwaniski might be taken almost word for word 
from yesterday’s newspaper :— 


I’m sure we all feel very much obliged to him for his hospitality, and 


envy him the honour which is his to-night of feasting the future Tsar of 
Russia. (Furious applause.) Gentlemen, I will not mene Nias a sub- 
ject which will be handled presently by speakers far more than my- 
self. (No, no.) 

But the narrative part of the story is by no means badly done; 
and the false Dmitri stands out boldly from the crowd of Musco- 
vite boyards, Cossack free-lances, and Polish courtiers. 


THE STORY OF BOSTON.* 
THE Story of Boston, in the hands of so practised a writer as 
Mr. A. Gilman, has an interest even for those who have 


never beheld the ville lumiére of America. John Winthrop, the 
cekist, as Mr. Grote would have called him, whose statue now 


* The Story of Boston: a Study of ea. By Arthur Gilman, 
M.A., Author of “ The Story of Rome” &c,. New York and London: - 
er glass cases from henceforth until all the | G. P” Putnam’s Sons. 
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iately stands “ in the very middle of the rush of modern 
lie, in Seollay Square,” is a striking figure in the story, and “his 
characteristics and his very name were strongly stamped upon 
much of the expression of life in the town during the early years 
of its existence, and their influence has not yet been lost.” It 
may be that Mr. Gilman's sympathies have led him to give undue 
inence to the expressions of discontent with the English 
Giomenes to which the colonists gave vent from time to time ; 
but certainly his narrative comes rather as a surprise to English 
readers. ese men— Winthrop, Endicott, Johnson, and the rest 
—the founders of Boston, were rich, respectable, God-fearing 
Englishmen, who were not driven abroad by civil or religious 
ution, or in any way forced to leave their country, but 
who, nevertheless, found that country so distasteful to them 
that they t a new home with the deliberate intention 
of breaking with their old one. Enelishmen have generally 
believed that if it had not been for some mismanagement 
about the Stamp Act and the tea ships at Boston the sym- 
pathies of the loyal American colonists would never have been 
alienated from the mother-country; yet in Mr. Gilman’s book 
we find the colonists transferring their charter from England 
to America, building up an independent form of een 
under that charter, ing their freemen swear allegiance to 
that Government in a form of oath in which not a word 
is said about loyalty to the King from under whose authority 
they professed never to have betaken themselves, while, when 
their charter was demanded back by the Home Government, 
the answer of the colony was to vote “ that an English Governor, 
if sent over, should not be accepted,” to appropriate six hundred 
pounds for fortifications, “to defend the lawful ions of the 
colonists,” and to elect a committee to “consult, direct, and give 
command for the managing and ordering of any war that might 
befal.” Forts were begun; a beacon was set on Sentry Hill, 
“to give the country notice of any a musket-balls were 
made a legal tender. And all this in and before 1635! 

The reasons which moved the original colonists to set out 
in 1630 are explained in a carefully-written paper known as 
“General Considerations for the Plantation of New England,” 
which was circulated among the friends of the ise some 
time before. In it John Winthrop sets forth that 


he had fallen upon disastrous times; that the fountains of learning in his 
native country were corrupted ; that all arts and trades were carried on 
in such deceitful and unrighteous ways that it was well-nigh impossible 
for a good man to live by any of them; that the land was weary of her 
inhabitants ; that man had become of less importance than beasts, children, 
who ought to have been considered blessings, being counted the greatest 
burdens; that the kingdom of Antichrist was increasing; that, in brief, 
the Lord had begun to frown upon England and to cut its inhabitants 


It seemed to Mr. John Winthrop that America was intended 
by Providence to be a place of refuge for the many who were to 
be saved out of the general calamity that seemed imminent, and 
that —_ was a work of God for the good of the Church, 
which had no place left to fly to but into the wilderness. 

Mr. Gilman does ample justice to the courage and constancy of 
the heroic founders of his beloved city; he tells us briefly, but 
impressively, how they suffered by disease, famine, and Indian 
wars, and after long trials emerged triumphant at last. We are 
reminded that there were giants in those days by a notice in Mr. 
Winthrop’s diary that, “on one of the few occasions on which he 
was absent from his accustomed congregation on the Lord’s Day, 
he went, with many others, to Cambridge, to hear Mr. Hooker, 
who, after having preached for a quarter of an hour, found him- 
self deprived both ‘of his strength and matter’; but he went 
forth, and about half an hour waren rca yg in, and 
went on to ve urpose about two hours. is was in 
1639. It is son Asal read of the patriarchal life of these 
early Bostonians; how in church all the men sat armed, in case 
of*any sudden assaults of Indians; how, while Governor Win- 
throp sat among the elders, “his faithful Margaret followed the 
example of the good wife described in Scripture, seeking wool 

, and working diligently with her hands. They were 
awakened from sleep in the morning at half-past four by the 
sounding of the public bell, and the curfew bid them cover their 
coals pa retire at nine in the evening.” “A right pious people, 
of true Teutsch stuff,” as Carlyle says of another branch of the 
Teutonic family. The curfew in Boston was no meaningless 
survival ; in those early days of wooden houses one of the most 
eminent Boston divines, Cotton Mather, declared that “ never 
was any town under the cope of Heaven more liable to be laid in 
ashes.” He ht it “a standing miracle that such a con- 

i heap of combustible houses” should continue to stand. 

@ may remind English readers that the last and greatest of 
the fifteen great fires which have laid Boston waste occurred 
in 1872, when the houses, being built of brick and granite, were 

to be proof inst such ravages.. Yet within those 
id ramshackle wooden tenements, even in Governor Winthrop’s 
time, much solid comfort, and even elegance, might be found. 
The favourite plan of these houses was a central hall, lighted 
from a great lantern, with “velvet cushions in the window-seats 
that looked upon the well-kept garden.” There was generally a 
large “ parlor” and a small one— 
the latter sometimes known as the study, supplied with large mirrors, 
tasteful curtains, portraits and brass clocks, chairs which we now 
like to copy, with high backs co with red leather, and in the am 
stood the t brass andirons... The pantry was filled with 
fare, with dainties, prunes, and marmalade, and the sideboard ornay 


mented with silver tankards, and wine-cups, and other articles in aliver 
and glass; while the cellar was stored with good ale, and with materials 
from which to brew the smoking punch which was brought before guests 
on the occasions of festivity, when there had been an ordination, perchance, 
or a meeting of the clergy, for the clergy of the olden time, rigid as was 
their theology, were not at all averse to the good creatures of sense, and 
enjoyed their punch and pasty as much as avy layman of them all. 

It is an idyllic view of “ old colony times,” to which we 
look back with when, as we on fw , we grow 
weary of the thrice-told tale of the squabbles with the Governors 
about their salaries, the street riot magnified for political reasons 
The Si - = the 

esultory campaigns the War of Independence. Anythi 

written in an ish journal on this exbject can hardly be 
thought by Americans to be wholly free from prejudice. We 
hesitate, therefore, to criticize the which Mr. Gilman 
quotes from the biography of Samuel Adams, in which the utter- 
ances of the various Town Councils of Massachusetts are declared 
to “constitute the highest mark the town meeting has ever 
reached. Never before and never since have Anglo-Saxon men, 
in lawful folk-mote assembled, given utterance to thoughts and 
feelings so fine in themselves and so pregnant with great 
events !” 

When peace came to the country in 1778, Old Boston had 
practically been transformed. Those regions which before the 
war had been frequented by the fashion and wealth of the day 
were by eserted, and the move towards the south and 
west ends began. The North End, especially, lost by d its 
ee and in process of time was almost completely aban- 


oned by those families which had given it itscharacter. In 1775 
the town was restricted to the peninsula, and was separated from 
Roxbury by Boston “ Neck,” which seems to have been a long, 


narrow, almost uninhabited isthmus. At the present day, not 
only have Roxbury, Dorchester, Charlestown, West Roxbury, and 
Brighton been absorbed by the still growing city, while Cam- 
bridge, Chelsea, and Brookline are virtually parts of it, though 
technically beyond its boundaries, but Boston “ Neck” itself, 
which originally was hardly broad enough to permit the buildin 
of the only street which crossed it, has Sons expanded to a widt 
of more than a mile and a half; and upon the land thus taken 
from the sea, some of the handsomest and costliest of the public 
and private edifices of the city have been built. Mr. Gilman, 
whose love for Boston seems to equal that of an ancient Athenian 
for the “ City of the Violet Crown,” gives capital illustrations of 
the “ Public Gardens and buildings in the ‘ Back Bay’ region,” 
showing the original shore, and the vast extent of ground re- 
claimed from the sea, and also of the “Old South Church,” that 
true prytaneum of the city, of the (restored) old “State House” 
(1748), with its lion unicorn, and of many other well- 
known landmarks. In his description of Faneuil Hall we miss 
the old story of the “ Resolutions” passed therein—(1) “That the 
Earth is the Heritage of the Saints.” (2) “That We are the 
Saints.” It is curious to learn that the site of Faneuil Hall, like 
that of so many other Boston buildings, was originally covered 
hb bee tine all city h by the of th 

t is the fate city histories, primary laws eir 
being, that they should begin with romantic adventure and dim 
heroic figures, and end in prosaic lists of mayors, Boards of 
health, and “ Committees on finance”; but in the case of Boston, 
as its history proceeds, new subjects of interest arise, for its name 
is inseparably connected with the history of American thought, 
and, as Mr. Gilman quaintly puts it, while “the tendency to set 
up new religious sects was carried wherever the Puritan and 
the Separatist went, Boston became the peculiar home of isms of 
every sort.” 

“ The isms,” he continues, “ which have made themselves most 
prominent during the past century in Boston are Transcendental- 
ism, Abolitionism, and Woman Suffragism. . . . The historian 
of Transcendentalism tells us that ‘New England ‘ furnished 
the only pp of ground on the planet’ where that form of philo- 
sophy had a chance to show what it was and what it proposed.” 
As tor Abolitionism, it is sufficient to mention the name of 
W. Lloyd Garrison, who lived and edited the Liberator in 
Boston. Of “ Woman Suffragism,” as Mr. Gilman oddly calls 
it, we shall say no more than that the women of Boston 
have been agitating since 1854, not without success, for poli- 
tical “rights.” Well might Henry Ward Beecher, himself the 
son of one of the former pastors of the church on Bowdoin 
Street, Boston, exclaim from his Brooklyn pulpit on the occa- 
sion of the “ great” fire at Boston in 1872 :—“ Upon no other place 
could a calamity have fallen which would have touched so univer- 
sally the national life and the national feeling as upon the city of 
Boston—the city from which sprung the earliest American ideas. 
Her history is written in the best things that have befallen this 
land, and shame on the man who in the day of her disaster has 
no tears for her.” 1t is from the time of this fire that the rich 
and prosperous city with which so many English people are fami- 
liarly acquainted dates its growth. Modern as appears 
at the present day, it can reckon more than two centuries and a 
half of corporate existence, and its chequered history could not 
have been more sympathetically told than it has been by Mr. 
Gilman, Boston has a past of which it may well be proud, and 
the time has surely come when we in England may cordially say 
“Amen” to the prayer embodied in the motto cut upon its 
municipal seal—Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis~“As God wes 
with our fathers, so may He be with us.” 
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PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS.* 


Alt students of philosophy will greet with pleasure the pub- 
lication in the English and Foreign Philosophical Library of 
Fichte’s Science of Knowledge and Science of Rights. The trans- 
lation is sufficiently good; but, in common with many works of 
the kind, it shows how inadequate is the English language to 
express exactly many of the terms used in the German. Such 
words as “sensating” and “opposited” have an unpleasant and 
harsh sound; but it is difficult to see how they could be 
avoided, except by a clumsy paraphrase, or by the use of some 
one English word in different senses in various parts of the 
book. is difficulty for the translators, and still more for those 
who use the translations, can only be overcome by some agree- 
ment among the former as to the expressions which they will 
invariably use as equivalents for certain German terms. 
one other pana Dr. Kroeger’s work is sometimes unsatisfactory. 
He occasi obscures his author's meaning by a too scrupulous 
adherence to the word order of the text, and neglects the differ- 
ence between English and German idiom. This is especially the 
case when he is dealing with the adverb and the relative 
pronoun. It is, however, such an advantage to have these 
works fairly well rendered into English that it seems a carp- 
ing criticism even to notice these defects. The prefaces to 
both volumes are written by Professor W. J. Harris, who 
getty understands the position which Fichte occupied between 
ant and Hegel. Beyond an endeavour to read more into the 
Science of Knowledge than is really to be found there, the preface 
to that volume is of considerable value. Professor Harris seems 
never to be able to reconcile himself to the Hegelian dialectic, 
although he admits at certain points the necessity for going beyond 
Fichte in the direction of Hegel. With regard to the system of 
the latter philosopher, he says that “the dialectic as a power of 
transcendental deduction is entirely wanting to it”; also that 


but as such it cannot enter consciousness, since consciousness is only pos- 
sible through reflection, and hence through determination. 


Here, in, is apparent the struggle, which in one form or 
another has presented itself throughout the history of philosophy, 
between finite and infinite, conditioned and unconditioned. Fichte 
only makes it more difficult by the fashion in whieh he gives it 
expression. He seems to think that by speaking of an infinite 
“tendency ” he gets rid of the logical difficulty. If you posit a 
limit, you must go beyond it to get infinity, and this process uf 
drawing a line and then passing it is everlasting. But it is a 
very poor infinite—nay, it is not an infinite—that is sought after 
in this way. Fichte sees that every determination is a nega- 
tion, and . seems to think that by going beyond each to 
another indefinitely in what can only be considered as a time 
series, he gets to infinity and proves the certitude of immortality. 
He does not see that the limit is in any way a self-imposed one— 
a thing to be overcome. That “the negation of the negation is 
the true affirmation” is the law he was trying to reach, but never 
grasped. If we go further back, to the very outset of his system, 
we can readily understand how the difficulty arose. “Since 
there is to be im human knowledge a unit system, the proposition X, 
which really does establish such a system, is the fundamental 
principle of human knowledge, and the system based on it is that 
unit-system of human knowl ”; or again, “The ground of 
explanation of all facts of empirical consciousness is this: before 
all positing, the Ego must be posited through itself.” It is 
because he adheres so strictly to this unit system, and to the 
absolute self-positing of the Ego, that Fichte has been not 
unjustly called a subjective idealist. The followers of Hegel 
can easily enough show that from a mere proposition of identity 
there can be no advance. Indeed, they may insist that mere 
identity is equivalent to nothing. Unless the first a has 
in it of necessity movement, it remains X, from which nothing 
can be deduced. Fichte’s recognition of this is apparent from his 


“it has led toa sort of h tasis of the ‘dialectic method ’— | Teference to the pure activity of the Ego; but this is an activity 
making it a kind of deviinine energy in the world, something which never passes beyond what he calls “the deed-act, J am. 
like the principle of evolution which science has formulated.” To | The “unit system” would begin and end there. the 
both of these statements the Hegelians have a ready answer. The Science of Rights is very interesting as an examination of Th 
The first of them is quite untrue, unless by “transcendental | the idea of freedom in its relation to the law and to the organiza- ete 
deduction” Professor Harris refers to something purely formal | tion of communities ; but the work must be looked upon rather as Ph 
in | Papen to which there is—as in Kant—a given matter. | an essay about the subject than as an exact treatise. What will ble 
To the second of his statements they would reply by show- | strike many readers will be the curious approach made by the che 
ing that their position is the necessary outcome of Fichte’s | German philosopher to the ideas of Rousseau and the “Social un 
own philosophy. However strange the statement may seem, | Contract” thinkers generally. That this naturally arises from a sta 
it is the fact that Fichte’s so-called idealism had still some | philosophy of subjective idealism can be understood. Never con 
dualistic elements, in which we can distinctly trace the in- sete sufficiently freed himself from the individual as such, Bre 
fluence of Kant. That he never completely got rid of these | Fichte rests the possibility of a community of free beings on the not 
elements will be perfectly evident to any student of this | supposition that “each free being makes it its law to limit its culs 
volume ; but that he was always striving to be free from them | own freedom by the conception of the freedom of all others.” the 
will be no less apparent. The highest point to which he reached | Plainly we have here only a repetition of what was noticed as im- nob 
is sufficiently well stated by Professor Harris. “The true point | perfect in the other volume. Insistence is laid upon a reciprocal rom 
of view should include both idealism and realism, and limit | causality of free beings—each thus lying out of the other, both It i 
them each through the other, after the manner of the third | on the same plane, and only artificially connected. But from In p 
general principle (that of reciprocal limitation of the ego and | such an artificial connexion we cannot get the State. To some we 
non-ego).” Fichte’s own words are (pp. 284, 285) :—“ The final | extent Fichte’s failure in this matter may be traced to that com- = 
und of all consciousness is a reciprocal causality, self-relation, | parative ignorance of the history of philosophy to which Pro- w 
in the Ego, by means of a Non-Ego, an Other, which may be | fessor Harris refers in his first preface; but its real cause is and 
viewed in various ways.” Following as it does a passage wherein | rather to be found in the fact that he never attained to the idea oth 
Fichte came as near as possible to the Hegelian doctrine, the very | of necessary development. Tis notion of subjective freedom for to b 
mention in this place of self-relation by means of an Other might | the individual against other individuals led to the conception of tion 
have s ted the way out of the difficulty. Yet he would never | a community organized on a kind of give-and-take principle. But in t 
go beyond the category of reciprocity, although rightly understood | the State is not merely a community of separate units acciden- eigh 
that category is not final, except for dualism, which, again, can tally brought together. It may be said to be in idea prior to the boo! 
never be final. As is too often the case with philosophers in | individual. The latter only becomes what he is in relation to a Wa 
straits, Fichte took refuge in an explanation which only increased | universal. The principle that “no man liveth to himself” is at Rev 
his difficulties, ‘ You should float between the two determinations | the bottom of all speculations on the Sciences of Knowledge, of The 
of this idea. This is the business of the creative power of imagina- | Morals, and of Rights. That Fichte was ever drawing nearer to . . 
we 


a recognition of this may be admitted ; that he never fully under- 


tion.” Nothing could show more conclusively the unsatisfactory 
nature of his system. Even admitting that this “ floating between” 
two determinations has been suggested by hisown notions of freedom 
and self-activity, that leaves the whole problem unsolved. The con- 
sciousness which floats must recognize and be above the floating. 
We can get no unity, no system, from the category of reciprocity 
and the “ floating between ” two opposite determinations by means 
of the creative power of the imagination. The latter has the 
po of an of an artificial makeshift, intro- 

uced to make a disjointed system complete. It is much the 
same difficulty that is encountered when we turn to Fichte’s 
words on the infinite activity of the Ego.’ . 


The idea} [he says] is absolute product ot the Ego; it may be extended 
infinitely, but in every determined moment it has its limit. The undeter- 
mined tendency generally—which, however, can not properly be called 
tendency, since it has ne object, and can, indeed, have no name—is infinite ; 


* The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from th 
German by A. g ——. With a Preface by William J. Harris, 
of the School of Philosophy, Concord, Mass. London: Tribner 


The Science of Rights, By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the Ge 
With a Preface by William J. Harris, 


Aristotelianism.—-The Ethics of Aristotle. By Rev. J. Gregory Smi 
M.A., Hon. LL.D., Fdin. The i Treat ses, The Metaphysics, ™ 
Fnhology, The Politics. By Rev. William Grundy, M.A., Head-Master 
of Malvern College, London ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


one it in all its bearings is the fundamental fault of his philo- 
sophy. 

Regarding Arisfotelianism as it 1s presented by the Rev. J. 
Gregory Smith and the Rev. William Grundy, it is necessary to 
say little more than that both writers have done their work 
with singular care, and that both possess the power of making 
that work readily intelligible. Mr. Gregory Smith’s analysis of 
the Ethics sees now its third edition and y tern to have been 
thus successful. Possibly he makes too little of the difficulties 
surrounding the Aristotelian doctrine of habit, and the ever 
apparent dualism between reason and the matter of the passions. 

he doubts that arise on these two subjects are, both in the 
Metaphysics and the Ethics, due to the fact that Aristotle's 
language as to matter and form is not always the same. Mr. 
Grundy evidently takes the view that the dualism was there, but 
he most sensibly points out how the question of modern philo- 
sophy differs from that of Aristotle. “His own theory of 
development is suggestive, if it is not final,” and Mr. Grundy 
evidently knows it is not. The first part of this little book is 
perhaps the more useful, as containing a correct abstract of 
the Ethics and very numerous references; Mr. Grundy’s portion 
is the more interesting, because of its suggestive criticism. 
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DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL.* 


“ ESCRIPTIVE, Historical, Pictorial.” These are the 
epithets which The Rivers of Great Britain applies to 
itself on the title-page, and they are well applied. They charac- 
terize a special and important branch of literature—or rather of 
books—which are purchased for the purpose of giving away to 
somebody else. The term “ gift-book,” which is so often employed 
without any lurking satire to this form of production, may, of 
course, be highly complimentary to the purchaser and the 
recipient. It may mean a luxury too costly for self-indulgence, 
an article too exquisite for daily use, but it too generally means a 
book which no one wouid care to buy for their own pleasure or 
would read if he possessed it. The Rivers of Great Britain belongs 
to neither of these two extremes; it is handsome without being 
superfine, and though we do not suppose that many will buy it 
“to keep,” it would be a pleasant possession for any one. Not a 
book to read through, nor yet a work of reference, but a volume 
to dip into, and ponder over in leisure moments, good to remind 
one of past holidays and to suggest future ones, full of 
delightful pictures of hill and dale, of picturesque village and 
quiet town, of stately cathedral and ruined castle. The volume, 
stout and broad as it is, is only a part of a larger work. It is 
only the rivers of the East Coast of Great Britain, from the 
Highland Dee to the Crouch, with which it deals; but these, of 
course, exhaust a great part of the island. The Thames, under 
the name of “The Royal River,” has already formed the subject 
of a separate and equally magnificent volume issued by the same 
firm; so that Messrs. Cassell may be said to have completed 
more than half of their gigantic undertaking. Photography seems 
to have been the foundation of all (or nearly all) the illustra- 
tions; but it has only been the foundation. Every engraving 
bears signs of “the hand of an artist,” and has been executed 
with great care and skill. This is so evidently the case, and the 
beauty of the book has been so greatly enhanced by the work of 
draughtsman and engraver, that we regret that the names of all 
the artists employed have not been duly recorded in the “ List of 
Illustrations.” Many of these are far more beautiful than the 
etching of Bolton, which somewhat poorly prefaces the book. 
Photography and art have scarcely ever been more happily 
blended than in these pictures, which can be admired for their 
charm and trusted for their accuracy—the ogg A af mae or 
unimportant quality in a topographical work. e first 
with a beautiful view of Ben MacDhui; and 
come upon one still finer, taken from the old bridge, Invercauld, 
Braemar. A view of Dundee from the harbour is the most 
notable scene on the Tay ; but the chapter on the Forth is i- 
cularly rich in illustrations. Ben Lomond and “Ellen's Isle,” 
the Trossachs and Ben Venue, furnish excellent subjects, and a 
noble view of Stirling, a picturesque ge ys of Leith, and a 
romantic picture of Tantallon Castle, are all of unusual merit. 
It is not to be expected that many rivers should equal the Forth 
in pictorial interest ; but there is no lack of beautiful scenery as 
we come south, and even the slow and muddy streams of East 
= supply many lovely bits, like the view on the river Or- 
; while in architecture we have Ely and Cambridge, Lincoln 
and Hexham, Barnard Castle and Haddon Hall, and a hundred 
other subjects of equal or greater interest. Nor is the letterpress 
to be despised, with its pleasant accompaniment of bright descrip- 
tion and agreeable gossip, which act as solvents of more solid matter 
in the way of historical lore and “ useful information.” Of the 
eight writers who have been engaged upon this glorified guide- 
book—Messrs. F. Watt, John Geddie, W. W. Hutchings, Aaron 
Watson, Edward Bradbury, W. S. Cameron, W. Senior, and the 
Rev. Canon Bonney—it is difficult to say which is the best. 
They are either very equally matched, or the style of composition, 
“ descriptive, histosical, pictorial,” has a levelling tendency, for 
we have passed from Geddie to Bonney, and from Cameron to 
Senior, as unmoved in spirit and unconscious of change as if the 
whole book had been written by the same hand. 

The Grey River—meaning thereby the Thames at or near 
London—is also “ descriptive, historical, pictorial,” but it has 
an additional quality to which the adjective “ sentimental” is 
a the most inoffensive which can be appropriately applied. 

re, again, we have collaboration. As stated on the remarkable 
and effective title-page, this book is the joint product of Justin 
McCarthy, Mrs. Campbell Praed, and Mortimer Menpes. The 
last is, no doubt, responsible for the dry points, and probably for 
the title-page and binding; but which portion of the text is 
assignable to him, which to Mr. McCarthy, and which to Mrs. 

_ls not so easy to ascertain. Of Mr. Menpes’s etchings we 
have little to say except in praise ; but we wish he had taken the 
trouble to reverse them, on had not put St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Custom House on the wrong side of the river. It is doubtless 


* The Rivers of Great Britaii—Rivers of the East Coast. London, 
Paris, New York, vs Melbourne: Cassell & bo. Lim. 

The Grey River. By Justin McCarthy, Mrs. Campbell Praed, and 
Mortimer Menpes. London: Seeley & Co. Lim. 

The Tower. A Series of Etchings and Vignettes, Descriptive Letter- 
Press, &e. By C. R. B. Barrett, M.A., Oxon. London: Catty & Dobson. 

British and Coast Scenery. By Edward Duncan, R.W.S, 


London: Blackie & Son. 
aterm Painting. By Edward Duncan, R.W.S. London: Blackie & 


sop lower Painting for Beginners, By Ethel Nisbet. London : Blackie & 


most Philistine to care for correctness in works of art; but yef 
the most sesthetic Londoner will scarcely be able to prevent jis 
enjoyment of Mr. Menpes’s work being somewhat disturbed when 
he sees Lambeth Bridge below Westminster, and the whole block 
of the Houses of Parliament turned right about face. Mr. Menpes 
also misses the true shape of the towers of St. Stephen’s and also 
of the dome of St. Paul’s. Some, however, of his drawings with 
the needle can be enjoyed without any such odious comparisons 
between art and fact. His “Dutch Eel Schuyts” are admirable, 
his view of “ Limehouse” is a wonderful piece of dexterity, and 
his “ Distant View of the City” is the best of all. Altogether his 
studies on “the Grey River” are enough to “ make” the book in 
spite of the letterpress, and the fact that Mr. Whistler has been before 
him, Weare gladly inclined to acquit Mr. Mortimer Menpes of 
any complicity in the letterpress, although he was evidently one of 
the three “ Pilgrims” who visited the tomb of Bolingbroke on 
that memorable occasion which takes up so many eloquent 
of The Grey River. We detect two voices, and only two, in the 
book, one which gossips of political and literary associations in 
uiet and scholarly fashion, the other that of a poet—intense, 
ebrile, lurid, passionate and philosophical, by fits and starts— 
full of stops as an organ, sensitive as an olian h Can we 
be wrong in thinking that this is not Mr. Justin McCarthy? 
We hope we do not do any injustice to this clever author in 
ng that his imagination is unequal to such a flight as 
this :— 

There is noone but the Pilgrims in the church or the churchyard, It is 
time to go, and to leave /im * alone—with his glory”! No; such words 
will not do for him. Leave him alone with the eidolon of the glory which 
might have been his, hovering over his tomb like the ghost in an Ossi 
poem over the body of one who has fallen in a lost fight. 

Him, be it understood, is Bolingbroke, a character which may 
have a fascination for Mr. McCarthy, but surely not he, nor, 
indeed, any one of the sterner sex, ever saw even with his fancy’s 
eyes the eidolon of a glory that might have been. We may be 
wrong; but we think that the owner of this extraordinary , ved 
must also possess the not less remarkable memory which per- 
formed the feat described in the following passage :— 

It is an effort of the memory to remember that this is Old Battersea 
Bridge, at least what was Old Battersea Bridge before they took it down. 


It is indeed. The authorship of our next quotation is perhaps 
more doubtful. The allusion to art suggests Mr. Menpes; but 
the reader shall judge :— 

One wearies of the hollowness and vanity of social intercourse. One 
longs for a draught of pure Alpine air—for a sea-bath cleansing from social 
grime. One revolts from the meannesses and subterfuges, and petty striv- 
ings and belittling of art with “ shop,” from the advertising and pushing, 
and jostling in the market-place. Ong craves for woods and solitudes, for 
the prairie, for the palms, and for the gum-trees. The pressure of human 
action is like the weight of electricity in a storm-laden atmosphere. 


We will not attempt to determine the authorship of this . 
We will only suggest (1) the probability that the owner of the 
fancy and the memory sses nerves which can detect the 
weight of eager ee in an atmosphere laden with storm, and 
(2) the doubt whether Mr. Justin McCarthy ever really craved 
for a gum-tree. There is stronger reason for believing him to 
have been more intimately concerned in the composition of this 
lament over the wasted career of Bolingbroke :— 

The one field on earth where he was best qualified to shine—the English 
Parliament —is closed against him. They had no public meetings in those 
days; no great platforms from which to address enthusiastic crowds. 
Think of the greatest orator of his day being doomed to nearly forty years 
of absolute silence! Think of that glorious gift of eloquence, that ever- 
ready faculty of debate, that power of retort, that wit, that scorching 
sarcasm, that inspiriting appeal, that exquisite voice, that superb declama- 
tion, bearing all before it—think of all these remaining unused for near} 
forty years! It seems a sort of sin against the human intellect that an 
a man should not have been provided with a platform somewhere. 


A Bolingbroke without a Schnadhorst ! What a subject for a 
found and pathetic reflection! What a theme for poetry! Was 
there not one of the Pilgrims equal to the occasion? Apparently 
not at the moment; but there is time yet. Think of it, ye 


three. 

It would be flattery to describe Mr. C. R. B. Barrett’s etchings 
of the Tower as equal in artistic merit to those of Mr. Menpes; 
but they are painstaking and faithful, and quite skilful enough for 
his purpose, which we take to be historical rather than artistic. 
The pictures (there are some vignettes as well as etchings) attest 
the interest taken by Mr. Barrett in The Tower, and so does the 
letterpress, but there is nothing else in the book nor in the manner 
of its production which would justify panegyric. It is certainly 
“ Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial,” but it is also depressing in no 
unusual degree. 

It is not to be expected that drawing-books should be de- 
scriptive and historical as well as pictorial, but the unexpected 
happens, as usual, in the case of two of the latest of the “ Vere 
Foster” Series. They both contain facsimiles of water-colour 
drawings by the late well-known artist, E. Duncan, R.W.S., made 
expressly for the purpose for which they have now been used. 
The chromolithographs are good, those of the “ marines” better 
than those of the landscapes, perhaps; but the latter will serve 
well as examples of simple composition and effective use of colour. 
Directions for copying dese drawings are of course given, and a 
number of reduced copies of plates of Turner's Liber Studiorum 
and of etchings for them have been added. These will be of more 
use to the art student than the elaborate historical accounts of 
Norham, Tantallon, &c., which seem to be instances of useful 
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matter in the wrong place. As a matter of editing, also, we 
cannot help thinking it a mistake to call attention to the 
habit of separating the two branches of the art “ Marine and 
“ Landscape,” as this very bad habit is followed in these two 
drawing books. There is no such mistake in Miss Ethel Nesbit 8 
excellent little book on “Flower Painting for Beginners,” which 
it would be difficult to improve in any respect. 


LITERATURE OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


INCE our last summary of current Belgian and Dutch publi- 
cations several important works have appeared. The study 

of history finds great favour in Belgium, and is greatly encouraged 
both by the Académie de Bruxelles and the Commission Royale 
d'Histoire. In the collection of “ Belgian Unpublished Chronicles ” 
issued by order of the Government, M. Charles Piot, the inde- 
fatigable Archivist-General of the kingdom, has just published a 
second volume of “The Troubles in the Netherlands, by Messire 
Renon de France” (1). The volume includes the third and fourth 
books of Renon’s work, and is especially interesting by the details 
given of the mission of Frédéric Perrenot, Lord of Champagney, 
sent to the English Court in the hope of counterbalancing the 
negotiations between Elizabeth and the Prince of Orange respect- 
ing the cession of the revolted provinces in the Queen’s favour. 
The editor arrives at the conclusion that Elizabeth’s manner of 
conducting matters in this most difficult affair was very clever. 
Her end was to prevent an invasion of England by Spain. Renon 
then gives some remarkable details concerning the feeble adminis- 
tration of Don Luis de Requesens, Governor-General of the 
Netherlands. The country was pillaged by Spanish mercenaries, 
and, as the provinces of Brabant struggled against the marauders, 
the Government and executive power fell into their hands, and a 
certain number of royal ordinances remained unexecuted. Philip's 
hesitation augmented the dangers and difliculties of the situation, 
and even caused the arrest of the Council of State, 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1576. The editor reviews chapter by chapter Renon’s 
work, and in his summary gives many striking points and details 


which we could with difficulty meet with elsewhere. The last. 


chapter (xlviii.), entitled “Conclusion of the History” (p. 566), 
pleads strongly in favour of the Catholic religion and of Philip IL., 
whom the author styles “a good prince, pastor, and protector of 
his people, gifted with inborn clemency and ingenuous goodness ” 
(“un bon prince, Yr et protecteur de son peuple . . . d’une 
bonté naifve et d’une clémence naturelle,” p. 567). The editor 
gives, lastly, sixty-one most interesting documents as justification 
of the points advanced in his preface ; these serve to counter- 
balance the sometimes too idealistic opinions of the royalist 
author. The index of contents, both of book and appendix, is 
very complete. We must, however, regret that M. Piot has not 
followed the same system he adopted in his “Chronicle of 
Flanders,” in which he gave a summary of the principal facts, 
dates, countries, &c., in such a manner as to render access to the 
work very easy. 

A second book, no less comprehensive than the work we have 
just noticed, also forming of the “Collection of Unpublished 
Chronicles” issued by order of the Government, has appeared 
from the academic press of Hayez, at Brussels, edited also by M. 
Piot (2). This, the seventh volume of Granvelle’s Correspondence, 
contains the years 1578-1579. This recent and bulky volume 
gives details of the highest importance which cast a new light 
upon matters hitherto but imperfectly understood, and which 
justify many of the opinions of our present historians. We are 
enabled to see more clearly than ever to what extent Philip com- 
menced to follow the Cardinal’s advice in the attempt to pacify 
the Netherlands by gentle measures. The appointment of Don 
Juan of Austria was the starting-point ; but neither William of 
Orange nor the Provinces would treat with a view to establishing 
pees ; while the people in general were too irritated against the 
oe troops, their pillage and cruelty, to desire anything short 

a complete rupture with Spain. The letters of the Dukes of 
Juliers, of Berlaymont, Arenberg, &c., show us the actual posi- 
tion of affairs very clearly. They contain most precise details, 
and are of incontestable authority. Don Juan, the hero of 
Lepanto, was not the man to arrange a pacific issue successfully. 
We see also by this Correspondence that Cardinal Granvelle 
never believed there was anything serious in the project of a 
marriage between Elizabeth and the Duke d’Alengon; in pre- 
tending to wish to see this aspirant to her hand the’ Queen acted 
as she had already done more than once before towards her 
suitors; she was not satisfied with their portraits, but sought to 
draw them personally to her Court. Granvelle says that it was 
most improbable that Elizabeth would abandon her favourite 
Leicester. All these details confirm what Ferriére relates in his 
interesting work entitled Queen Elizabeth's Marriage Projects ; 
also the contents of the- documents published by M. le Baron 
Kervyn de Lettenhove in the Budlletin de Académie de 
Bruxelles, Contemporaries believed at first it was merely a 
— of a marriage between the Duke d’Alencon and one of 

Queen’s near relatives. (See note, p. 434, with letter, dated 
18th August, 1579, of Valentin de Pardieu to the Duke of 


1) Histoire des troubles des Pays-Bas. Par Mess. Renon de France. 
par Ciarles Piot, Vol. II. Bruxelles: F. Hayez. 

(2) Correspondance de Granvelle, 1555—1583. Rédi Charles 

Piot. Bruxelles: Hayez. 


Parma.) The Correspondence reveals other political manceuvres 
of Queen Elizabeth to us. She found means to counsel Don Juan 
to lay down arms, or she would promise his enemies a sum of five 
thousand pfenninck sterling. A pfenninck sterling was worth 
eight florins (“ ung pfenninck sterling peult faire huict florins”), 
This is related in a letter (translated from. German) dated 
January 14th, 1578 (p. 540); while, on the other side, the Duke 
d’Arenberg wrote to Don Juan respecting the project of an 
alliance between the Queen, the Prince of Orange, and the 
Huguenots for the purpose of invading Spain, and thus forcing 
Philip’s hand. 

We note with pleasure another volume of the “ National 
History” by Canon Naméche (3), who was formerly Rector of the 
Louvain University. We have already spoken of this work 
several times. Although in his seventy-seventh year, the author 
steadily advances with undaunted zeal. The twenty-fourth volume 
has just appeared, and embraces the period from the year 1675 to 
the death of Charles VI. As we have already remarked, this 
book is most readable, as the author does his work both diligently 
and conscientiously and avoids all thorny questions; we cam 
estimate his ingenuousness when we see that he accepts sur 
parole the assertion of the French author Dareste that Louis XIV. 
was entirely ignorant of the contents of the King of Spain’s 
will—a will differently revised three times over under pressure 
of the French Ambassador to the Court of Madrid. We ho 
that at the conclusion of this lengthy work we may have 
satisfaction of seeing a full and systematic index of contents. 

We have more than once alluded to the publication, Bibliotheca 
Belgica, issued without chronological order, but which can at a 
future period be classed according to the individual taste of the 
collector. They offer to notice a most interesting series of facts 
and notes of Belgian poets, historians, &c., of both past 
and present times. Parts XCV. to XCIX. have just been 
issued; they give details of the so-called “ Protestant Martyrs” 
(Martelaarsboecken), and a study entitled “Introductory Notes 
for the Study of Biographical Martyrology.” Alphabetical order has 
been followed in this part. The historical notes are of great interest, 
and most singular and curious details are given of those 
Protestants who suffered capital punishment as heretics. It ap- 
pears that not one-half of the generally accepted number really 
suffered in the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. M. van der 
Haeghen has given an address on this subject to the literary class of 
the Académie de Bruxelles, and he advanced striking proofs of this. 
fact, which serve to complete the details given by the Biblio- 
theca Belgica. To the alphabetical part we have just named is 
added a résumé of the whole called “Concordance between the 
Martyrology and Historical Statements.” All those, in short, 


who are interested in the Church history of the sixteenth century § 


in the Netherlands will find in this work new and important. 
details. 

We may say the same of a volume lately published by M. 
Frédéric, Professor of the Ghent University, which is a collection 
of facts relating chiefly to the Inquisition. M. Frédéric uses the 
term Inquisition to signify comprehensively all clerical supervision. 
in the deviations in matters of faith before the sixteenth cen- 
tury (4). Although the Professor gives several documents touching 
but slightly on the researches made in the above-named matters, 
his work is most useful, as it contains much information one only 


finds scattered here and there in dozens of other books, and it is. 


a summary much more complete than any other which has ap- 
peared, The author errs, however, sometimes in his appreciation 
of the judicial customs of the fifteenth century. 

We must notice an historical work of M. Charles Buet upom 
the Duke of Guise, one of those concerned in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. He was first the friend, but afterwards the 
ae of Admiral Coligny (5), “ Francis of Lorraine, Duke of 

uise. 

Also a work treating of Don Juan of Austria (6), by a yo 
Belgian poet, M. Emile Van Arenbergh, who shows both histori 
and poetical talent, giving the facts as they really occurred with- 
out his own appreciation of them—/facta loquantur—and resist- 
ing the temptation of displaying the riches of his muse. He con- 
fines himself to a rigid adherence to the points in question 
demanded by history. 

Another book, belonging somewhat more to the history of 
civilization than to the , ewe of history, has been issued 
almost simultaneously, “Manners and Customs in the Time of 
Charles V.”(7). The private life of the Emperor is depicted, It 
is well written, amusing, and instructive. 

Amongst literary historical works we notice M. Léon de 
Monge’s “ Literary and Moral Essays” (8). The second volume 
has just appeared, and contains an interesting article on the cele- 
~ “Round Table.” It is well written, and almost rigorously 
moral. 


(3) Cours @histoire nationale. Par Abbé A. J.Naméche. Cinquiéme 
partie: Période espagnole. Vol. XXIV. Louvain: Ch. Fonteyn. 

(4) Corpus documentorum inquisitionis hereticw pravitatis Neerlandica. 
Gand: Rogghé. 

(5) Frangois de Lorraine, duc de Guise. Par Charles Buet. Bruges. 
Société de St-Augustin. 

(6) Don Juan d’ Autriche, Par E. Van Arenbergh. Bruges: Deselée 
de Brauwere et Cie. 

(7) La cour de Charles-Quint. Par A. de Riddere. Bruges: Deselée de 
Brauwere et Cie. 


(8) Etudes moraleset littéraires. Par 1.. de Monge. Bruxelles: Société , 


de Librairie. 
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Alois van Weddingen, well known to the German public by 
his scholarly iho has published a philosophical work of 
t extent, “Essay on the Introduction to the Study of Critical 
Philosophy : the Objectivity of our Knowledge in the Domain of 
Spontaneity and Reflection” (9). It is known that Van 
eddingen is not only a philosopher, but a distinguished poet. 

Descriptions of travels — frequently, and are always wel- 
comed in literary circles in Belgium by those who consider things 
in general from an artistic point of view. We have before us a 
charming volume of “Sketches and Notes of Switzerland and 
Italy,” by M. van Doorslaer (10). It forms a welcome addition 
to the list of gift-books. , 

The fifteen “Legends”(11) of M. de Limal may be ranked 
amongst similar collections published by the celebrated Baron 
von Reinsberg-Duringsfeld. 

M. Nautet gives us the second series of his “ Notes on 
Modern Literature ” (12). It is remarkable for its elegant diction 
and keen appreciative criticism. 

Attention must be drawn also to the recent publication of the 
second edition of the third part of M. Coomans’ Académie des 
fous (13), in which ail those who would like to explain things by 
natural reason solely, are denounced queens. 

Island (14), by M. Eug. de Groote, the well-known author of 
Locks and Fiords, is a well-written book of travels, illustrated by 
M. de Haene. 

M. Joseph Demarteau’s book, “The Wallon”—chats about 
Lidge (15)—bears traces of serious study. The difference of cha- 
racter and literation existing between the Wallons and Flemish 
are clearly pointed out. He reviews in a general way Wallon 
literature, and relates many hitherto unknown details, which 
are interesting from their bearing on the history of civilization. 

M. Camille Coquilliat, a Belgian officer, writes on a subject 
most interesting to his compatriots, “The Congo” (16). The 
author was amongst those who took part in Mr. Stanley’s expedi- 
tion, and his work completes in a measure the latter’s book, and 
is both instructive and entertaining. 

M. Max Rooses, Keeper of the ‘Plantin Museum in Antwerp, 
has given fresh proofs of his literary and artistic talent. The 
collection in the Museum consists of stereotype plates, prints, and 
artistic furniture having belonged to Plantin and his heirs. M. 
Rooses is one of the greatest authorities of the “ Beaux-Arts” in 
Belgium ; he now presents to our view an illustrated volume of 
artistic wanderings in Europe, entitled “Travels in Distant 
Lands” (17). In this work are included different articles pre- 
viously published in the Nederlandsch Museum Review; the 
whole forms a supplement to a work of the same character, 
“ Beyond the Alps.” In this new volume the reader’s attention 
is attracted especially by the letters from Spain, which contain a 
mass of details of Madvid, Seville, Granada, Burgos, &c. But 
the author's political opinions are at times too prominent. It is 
greatly to be desired that all such topics should be avoided in 
works appertaining exclusively to the Beaux-Arts. Why should 
the vexed questions of contemporary politics appear to mar the 
harmony? M. Rooses afterwards visited England, and portrays 
most graphically the contrast between the life of the “ upper ten 
thousand” and that of the middle class of London. He saw 
Windsor Castle also, and Oxford. A subsequent journey was 
made in Germany; he went also to St. Petersburg, Stockholm, 

hagen, all of which cities came under the scrutiny of his 
artistic yet not exhaustive examination. 

A young Flemish author has entered the lists to defend (from 
a Belgian point of view) the struggle of the Czechs against Ger- 
man influences. A host of questions on Bohemian aflairs are 
touched upon in eight chapters; the origin and history of the 
Czechs, the educational question, &c.; and, lastly—and could any- 
—— be expected ?—a comparison is drawn between the nation 
and language of the Czechs and of the Flemish in their struggle 
for the rights of their mother-tongue. A more material subject 
as treated by M. A. C. van der Cruyssen in his sketch of society 
entitled Fortuin (18), which, without pretensions to profound 
psychology, devel somewhat romantically the financial and 
money-lending tendencies of the age. The subject is the life of 
two merchants of Bruges. Their family dissensions are exposed 
to view, they lead to very hazardous financial enterprises. 
M. Sleecx, the author of several popular works on the eighteenth 
éentury, seeks to prove that several rights and liberties promised 
to the world by the French Revolution existed long before that 
(9) Essai Pintroduction & Cétude de la philosophie critique; De Cobjec- 

de nos connaissances dans le domaine de la spontuncité et de la réflexion. 
Par Alois van Weddingen. Bruxelles: Hayez. 

(10) Feuilles d'album. Par Hector van Doorslaer. Avec une préface 
@u baron de Haulleville. Bruxelles: Imprimerie de la Paix. 

(21) Légendes de la Meuse. Par H. de Limal. Bruxelles: Lebggue et Cie. 
Note sur ta littérature moderne. Par F. Nautet. Deuxitme 


Paris: Albert Savine. 
Coomans. 3° partie, 2° édition. 
ans. 


(13) L’académie des Fous. Par 
» Bruxelles: Imprimerie Coom: 
(14) Island. Par E. de Groote. Gand : Librairie H. Engelcke. Dixmude : 
Typographie Demuyter. 7 
15) Le Wailon, histoire et sa littérature: causeries liégeoises. Part 
J. arteau. Lidge : 
d 16) Sur le Haut-Congo, Par Camille Coquilliat. Bruxelles: Lebegue 


(17) reis naar heinde . Door Max Rooses. Met platen 

(18) Fortuin, zedeschets uit het l Door A. C. der 
eg uit het hedendaagsche leven, C. van 


a in Belgium, unknown, it is true, on account of the imper- 
ect study of the history of the communes in the middle ages. , 

Flemish-Belgian (19) authors are generally excellent dramatists. 
Drama and the theatre have played for centuries more important 
réles in Belgium than elsewhere. The number of new pieces 
which appear each month, and the awards given by the Govern- 
ment, correspond to, and are in a great measure the result of, old 
Flemish traditions. The dramatic author, M. Julius Hoste, under- 
stands perfectly the art of pleasing the general public in the 
choice of his themes and effects, for f. plays contain everything 
calculated to gratify the popular taste. In his intrigues he 
represents the victory of Flemish over French tendencies—see 
The Little Patriot, Waterloo, Breidel en De Coninc; the two first 
have been given more than a hundred times, and always with the 
same success. M. Hector Plancquaert, another talented play- 
writer, has recently received the gold medal of the Flemish 
Académie Royale for his piece in five acts, called Charles the 
Good (20) ; the hero was assassinated at Bruges in the church of 
St. Donato in 1126. 

Short moral tales and sketches abound in Belgium ; the cha- 
racter, religion, and traditions of the old Flemish, as depicted by 
the master hand of Conscience, are still followed ; those modern 
Belgian novelists who endeavour to tread in Zola’s footsteps 
produce realistic books. They succeed, it is true, in reproducing 
many of the above-named author's worst points, but do not 
— the glamour of his genius; they write chiefly in French, 

ore reserve is used by Flemish writers. Amongst others, 
“ Tales,” by M. Teirlinck, deserve notice (21). We must, how- 
ever, remark that the originality, delicacy, and vivid ge, Sd 
Conscience are not to be found in these later publications. 
science’s works have been translated into five or six languages. 

Mlle. Héléne Swarth has long been known as a poetess; she 
sings the lays of death and sadness, and this monotony is the sole 
detect of her talented writings (22). The theme is always the 
same unhappy affection, but her style is chaste and penetrating, 
= free from banality. She varies in a thousand ways her 

vourite themes—“ Death,” or the “Disappearance of a Lover” 
—finding continually something fresh and charming to say. 

To complete our review somewhat, we must not omit to mention 
the choice collection of our best modern authors, both of the 
Netherlands and Belgium, published under the direction of M. 
Pol de Mont, one of our most distinguished young poets (23), of 
which edition have appeared —I. “ Ballads and Romances, ar 
W. Bilderdijk; If. “Songs and Poems of Antheunis” ; 4 
“ West-Flemish Poems,” by Guido Gezelle; IV. “The Three 
Sister Towns”; V. and VI. “ Lucifer, a Tragedy,” by Vondel ; 
“Seven Poems,” by Daems; VIII. “ Pages of the listory of 
1813 and 1814,” by Ecrevisse; IX. “ Miss Arabella Knox,” by 
Henry. This edition offers to foreigners the means of becoming 
acquainted with the best writers, but the ensemble of the works 
is not at present systematically complete of the Low Countries, 

Although translations abound in the Netherlands, we may, on 
the whole, deem ourselves fortunate in several original works. 
One of the last issued is Elise Pover (24). It is the story of a 
young girl accused of theft who suffers long under false suspicion, 
until the truth is finally discovered, and the honest but rather 
too thrifty soi-disant accuser gives up the two hundred francs in 

uestion, and offers Elise’s betrothed a good appointment. M. 

. van Sorgen, who is already known by several well-written tales 
—* Four Stories,” published twelve years ago, “ Uncle George,” 
“Clara,” &c.—surpasses himself in his last novel, called Porcelaie. 
It is a story of wedded life; the husband has had an illicit 
liaison before his marriage. In a moment when he believes him- 
self unobserved he compares his position with that of a flawed 
crystal vase guarded carefully by tender hands. The reader may 
be acquainted with Sully Prudhomme’s Vase brisé; M. So 
draws quite a romance from it, full of delicacy and spirituality, 
We recommend it heartily to our readers. 

Those who like to read about the literary men of the so-called 
Golden Age of Dutch literature in works of fiction will welcome 
with pleasure M. Jan ten Brink’s essays on Society, entitled 
“ John Starter and his Wife” (25). M. ten Brink is professor at the 
Leyden University. His work was issued first in feutlleton form 
in one of the Amsterdam weeklies (the Amsterdamsche Weekblad), 
and is now — separately. To suppose that the title of professor 
goes but ill with that of historical novelist is, in our opinion, a 
fallacy. M. ten Brink is besides a well-known connoisseur in 
literature. especially by his study on the poet Brederode. He 
errs, however, from time to time by insufficiency of detail. This 
is to be remarked in his reissue of historical studies a quarter of 
a century ago. 

M. ten Brink is as far from being a dry, matter-of-fact Pro- 
fessor as is Dr. Aletrino (26). He shows himself a literary artist, 


(19) De Jacobijnen in Belgit, Karel VI., Maria Theresia, Joseph II. en 
zijne regeering. Door Sleecx. Gent: Vuyleteke. 

(20) Karel de Goede. Door Hector Plancquaert. Gent: A. Siffer, 

(1) Molleke, Drij novellen. Door Is. Teirlinck. Rotterdam: Drukkerij 
P. J. Verlooy. 
= Rowwviolen. Door Helena Swarth. Amsterdam: P. N. van 


pen. 
(23) Onze nationale letterkunde. Ninove: Jacobs en Zonen. 
(24) Eiéise Pover. Romantisch verhaal. Door J. F. G. Bredenberg (pseudo 
E. RK. B. F. Grebden). Leiden: A. H. Adriani. 1890. 
(25) Jan Starter en zijn wijf. Door Jan ten Brink. Amsterdam: J. N, 
van K en Zoen. 1890. 


(26) Uit den dood en andere schetsen, Door A. Aletrino. Amsterdam: 
H. Eisendradt. 
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but gives at times too many anatomical details foreign to the 
subject. Still, his talent is visible throughout his writings, and 
the sketches merit a translation, for the style is fresh, both 
simple and unaffected, and frequently thrilling. 


JAPANESE POTTERY.* 


hag progress made of late years in knowledge of the arts of 
Japan is very great. The authorities of even five or six 
years ago are already out of date; but in this splendid volume, 
which is practically an annotated catalogue of Mr. Bowes’s own 
collection, we have the latest information on the subject, not of 
porcelain and pottery only, but of the sister arts, together with 
particulars of the customs, ceremonies, and legends associated 
with the use and the ornaments of ceramic wares. These are 
things which until very recently were unknown or misunderstood 
among us. We have a good example of this fact in the very first 
s of Mr. Bowes’s book. He describes to us the ceremonial 
tea-party called chanoyu, with all the pots, pans, saucers, kettles, 
ns, ladles, and other utensils employed. It would seem that 
uring the reign of the Emperor Kwammu, A.D. 805, a priest 
nan | Saito introduced tea from China, and that immediately 
afterwards these ceremonies came into use. They did not, how- 
ever, become popular until the close of the twelfth century, when 
another priest visiting China learned the rules for conducting 
them oe , and thus gave a great impetus to the manufacture, 
then lately introduced by Toshiro, otherwise known as Kato 
Shirozayemon, of glazed pottery. The curious old jars of this 
ware, made to hold powdered tea, are sufficientiy rare, though 
many specimens may be seen in the Franks collection at the 
British Museum; but Mr. Bowes expresses a wonder at the 
extravagant admiration they excite in the minds of Japanese 
connoisseurs. The Tokugawa family of Shoguns encouraged 
tea-parties for the sake of the peaceful feelings they engendered, 
and “reduced the ceremony to an exact science.” The number 
of guests was not more than five. A special apartment was 
reserved. The servants were sent away, and the giver of the 
entertainment waited on his guests and made the tea. The cup 
was then passed to the principal guest, who, when he had tasted 
and praised it, passed it on to the others. No fewer than thirty- 
two implements are enumerated and illustrated by Mr. Bowes as 
having been employed. What an interminable function a kettle- 
drum would be if conducted on the same principles! But 
chanoyu undoubtedly had its influence on the Eisen of Japan. 
The great Ministers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
“ who destroyed the hateful dynasty of the Ashikaga family, and 
curbed the power of the licentious Buddhist priesthood,” and 
the fiery and unbridled license of the great nobles, did often, like 
Queen Anne, take counsel and tea, and encouraged the arts, 
especially that of the potter. The great Iyeyasu and his de- 
scendants governed Japan, under Mikados of a fainéant kind, 
from 1603 until the abolition of the office of Shogun, in 1858. 
Towards the close of the sixteenth century porcelain clay was 
discovered in the hills of the province of Hizen, and the Dutch 
traders, recognizing its commercial value, “induced the potters 
to manufacture enormous quantities of the decorated ware,” for 
shipment to Europe. Until some thirty years ago this “Old 
‘Japan ” was the only kind known to the world; but “it does 
not in any sense represent Japanese art.” It was not till 1867 
“that the beauty and diversity of Japanese art, and of the 
Keramic wares especially, were revealed to the outer world,” says 
Mr. Bowes; “when the treasures of the last of the Shoguns were 
displayed at the Paris Exhibition.” On his final deposition and 
the abolition of the feudal system these and other heirlooms long 
stored in the strcngholds of the great provincial princes were 
thrown upon the market. Many people bought these things at 
very moderate prices, and no one knew for certain what was good 
and rare and what common. The eye alone could judge of what 
pleased it; and years elapsed before we knew the potters’ marks 
and could tell, as Mr. Bowes does repeatedly, that such a piece 
was made in such a place for such a prince. For instance, he has 
a plate, described on p. 178, which was made at a private factory 
for presentation to the Shogun himself. 

Some of the stories illustrated by pictures on the porcelain or 
by Serees are very entertaining. To many of us a piece of china 
which has a view or a group on it is, as a rule, only a puzzle—if, 

indeed, we think of it at all as anything to which a meaning can 
be attached. But Mr. Bowes is not content with a blind admi- 
“ration of his treasures. He must understand all about them, and 
what every picture and statuette represents. Here, for instance, 
.is an ornament ; a figure of a cock stands upon a drum. This 
means peaceful rule ; for, according to a legend popular in Japan, 
certain Emperor of China “ placed in the garden of his palace a 
drum which his subjects-might beat when they desired to offer 
him any suggestions or advice, or to make complaints.” But so 
wisely did he rule that the drum was never touched, and was 
tg over with climbing plants, and became a resting-place for 
wis. Mr. Bowes also tells of a set of covered bowls, of which 
two are in his collection, illustrating the twenty-four examples of 
Filial Duty, as inculcated by Confucius. In one a matron suckles 


‘_ * Japanese Pottery. With Notes and Illustrations. By J 
Liverpool : Howell. 1890. 


her mother-in-law, who could no longer eat, to the neglect of herown 
child, which is crying beside her. In the other Oshio is melting 
the ice on a pond by lying on it with his body bare that he ma 

rocure fish for his mother. Every flower and tree is patella 
Thus peach-blossoms signify both longevity and also marriage; 
while orange-blossoms are supposed to remind one of the happy 
past. The primary significance of the flower of the plum is sweet- 
ness; it is often represented with the nightingale singing in its 
branches, and means an anticipation of happiness in marriage, 
Longevity is represented by the figure of a crane, a bird supposed 
to attain a great age. It is frequently joined in art with the pine. 
tree, by which combination joyfulness is expressed. The pink 
“is sometimes spoken of as ‘little darling,’ an expression,” says 
Mr. Bowes, “ poetically applied to one we love.” The lotus is 
emblematic of purity; “although grown in the mud, it is itself 
spotless.” The lotus is closely associated with the ceremonial of 
hara kiri, the house of the intending suicide being surrounded 
with a rope or garland of the flowers to prevent the entrance of 
evil spirits. The chrysanthemum, of all Japanese flowers, is the 
most frequently represented. One of the imperial badges is a 
chrysanthemum, and it is symbolical of a gentle disposition and 
of happiness, virtue and repose. For lovers the leaf of the maple 
has a sad significance. It is “equivalent to saying that one’s 
love, like the colour of the leaf, has changed.” Friendship is 
denoted by the bamboo and the sparrow ; while the falcon is 
emblematic of generosity and nobility. The pretty little mandarin 
ducks so often represented on porcelain “are the turtle-doves of 
Japan, and it seems quite natural to find that they are accepted 
as emblematical of conjugal felicity.” 

Mr. Bowes has some elaborate and novel notes on the subject 
of bouquets. We have read much on this Japanese art, but 
this seems to be the first systematic account of it that has 
been published in England. There are various styles in which 
bouquets may be arranged. Mr. Bowes’s account chiefly relates 
to the Yenshiu style. In it a bouquet has three leading branches— 
symbolical of the earth, of man, and of heaven. These branches 
may be varied, but the leading features are always kept in view. 
The modifications introduced may include the main stem, the 
subsidiary stem, the accessory stem, the supporting branch, the 
principal feature, the background, the balancing feature, and the 
flowing branch. This reads like the dissection of a sonata, and 
the parallel is kept up all through. The first figure Mr. Bowes 
gives shows us a chrysanthemum and a branch of leafless willow. 
The three leading branches are easily distinguished; the flowers 
represent the earth; the tall, upright branch represents heaven, 
and man is the flowing twig which bends down to the right. 
All the modifications and variations mentioned above are shown, 
duly labelled in Japanese writing, in a cut on p. 539. On the 
next page are five specimen bouquets, in all of which, other- 
wise entirely different, the leading lines may be traced. Below 
is a delightful picture. A great professor of the Yenshiu style 
has arranged a very simple-looking bunch of branches and blos- 
soms in a jar. Beside it is a tablet bearing the name of the 
artist. In front a guest crouches down as he admires it from 
a respectful distance, “before congratulating his host upon his 
good fortune in being the sssor of such an admirable ex- 
ample.” There is something delightful in this art, which must 
to the Japanese mind be a source of unfailing pleasure. How 
European bouquets must shock a man who understands the 
Yenshiu or any other classical style! They probably produce 
the same effect on him that Japanese music produces upon us. 
It either means nothing or is unutterably discordant and harsh. 

The book is chubalty arranged. First come three chapters 
on mythological, traditional, and historical pottery, followed by 
some account of all the kilns represented in the collection. 
After this enumeration there is a list, with descriptions, of 
Mr. Bowes’s collection. His pieces chiefly come from such 
well-known sources as Hizen, Satsuma, and Kioto, or Yama- 
shiro. Many other factories are only represented by a single 
piece. The volume ends with a series of most interesting notes 
on all kinds of subjects connected with porcelain and its deco- 
ration. From these notes we have quoted above, the oo 
on bouquets being among them. There is a complete index. 
The illustrations are of three kinds, chromo-lithographs, photo- 
graphs, and cuts in the text. All alike are admirable, and 
so numerous that nearly everything is represented, though 
the collection — more than a thousand objects. e 
wish Mr. Bowes had not adopted the fashion of calling the 
heraldic bearings of Japanese nobles by the name of crests. 
These marks might, perhaps, be called coats-of-arms, but never 
“ crests,” amd “ s” is certainly the best word to apply to 
them. They answer admirably to the badges of our medieval 
barons, the roses of the royal house, the knots of Bourchier 
and Stafford, the sheaf of Hungerford, the thistle of Perceval, 
the fetterlock of Perey or the portcullis of Beaufort. These 
were in some cases transferred to the shield or the helmet, 
as arms and crests, but at first they were simply badges, 
and the Japanese figures, similarly, are certainly not crests, 
can hardly be called arms. But, not to end with a touch of 
hypercriticism, let us repeat our admiration for Mr. Bowes’s 
beautiful and enticing volume. 
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SOME GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


Murra incipium is a motto for any English re- 
A on guide-books, have in this, our first article 
on the subject for the present year, a good collection of the 
“little red books” to notice. ere was a time—not so very 
many years ago—when the heart of the patriotic Englishman 
was @ little disturbed on the question whether “ Murray” was 
quite keeping up with the times. It was unsatisfactory to invest 
in a volume of the series, and to find that it was, even by im- 

rint, several years old, while the contents did not seem to have 

n thoroughly worked up for some years previously even to the 
date of imprint. But that time is past, and for some years the 
whole series has been in process of being gradually put “ through 
the mill” in regard of all modern requirements, while it still re- 
tains the characteristic (in which no modern series has yet even 
attempted to touch it) of being thoroughly scholarly. In one 
respect, and in one only, does it still, at least as far as the home 
numbers are concerned, lng behind, and even in this respect 
advances are being made. It cannot be too generally understood 
by ag ge that maps and are the soul of a guide—that a 
guide with good and plentiful maps and plans, though with bad 
letterpress, is actually preferable to the best written guide in the 
world with a single small-scale map of large size hidden away 
in a pocket, and not to be extracted, in the open air, without 
yards of elbow-room, and the certainty of a puff of wind 
tearing it to pieces. Joanne, Baedeker, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. 
Baddeley, understood this long before the prince of all such 
as publish guides, and even now “ Murray” is a little behind- 
hand. It would, indeed, be somewhat difficult to furnish an 
alphabetically arranged guide like that to England and Wales 
with ideally perfect maps. But the small-scale map in the 
pocket is little more useful than that which every traveller 
will find in his Bradshaw and every homekeeping man in his 
atlas, while forty or fifty page-sized 
through the book in alphabetical order would have been of real 
value. This, however, is the only weak point in the book, which 
is otherwise a marvel of accurate and compressed information in 
its less than five hundred Perhaps a little space is lost 
without fit return by cross-references ; but this is a point on which 
we are not positive, while, from dipping at various places with 
which we have special acquaintance, we can warrant the whole as 
excellently done. The Handbook for Lincolnshire is, we believe, 
a new addition to the series of English handbooks, and it is sur- 
prising that it should have waited so long. It has the thorough- 
ness of the old handbooks, and the modern devices, typographical 
and other, of the new. But we note that the editor talks of 
an “ugly erection by Wren.” Did Wren ever design an ugly 
erection? The excellence of Sir R. Playfair's Handbook to the 
Mediterranean has been pretty generally acknowledged since its 
appearance nearly ten years ago. The division into two parts 
(the first forming a handbook to the Levant and the African coast ; 
the second one to the Adriatic, the Italian coast, and the Cis- 
Italian shores, excluding Africa) is a great advantage, and the 
revision in this the third issue appears to have been most carefully 
conducted. The maps and plans Sam are numerous and excellent, 
as, indeed, they are now in almost all foreign “ Murrays,” and we 
ought especially to mention the section on Cyprus. The Hand- 
book to Algeria and Tunis is due to the same experienced hand, 
and has now reached its fourth edition, Sir R. Playfair admitting 
with the frankness of a good workman that the extension of rail- 
ways and other causes have rendered his third obsolete already, 
though it is scarcely three years old. It is, by the way, interest- 
ing to find a reference to our dear old friends the Zaffarine Islands, 
immortal in the history of Mr. Midshipman Easy, which Spain 
got from France by a neck, much as we got Perim. 

_ Ten shillings for a small printed pocket-book, nothing like the 
size of an ordinary banker's pass-book, may seem expensive. 
But such Alpine climbers as those for whom Mr. Conway's pub- 
lication is intended (and they cannot be very many, for the tirage 
is limited to 400) will hardly quarrel with it. Here, in little 
more compass than that of a cigarette case, the climber has in- 
formation (or “no information,” as the case may be) of every 
‘pass and peak from the Col du Ban d’Arrey to the Theodulhorn, 
with heights, times, reference to records, names of first climbers, 
and descriptions of route, brief in the easier and plainer cases, 
minute in the more complicated. This extension and re 
“ment of the old Zermatt Pocket-Book is to be completed a 
‘another part, and perhaps a third for Mont Blanc. The usual 
and almost stereotyped criticism on a guide—that it can only 


Handbook for Lincolnshire. Hand- 
. to theMediterranean. (Two parts.) Handbook to Algeria and Tuni 
London: John Murray. 1890. 
Climber’s Guide to the Central Pennine Alps. By W. M. Conway. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
The Fi “a Handbook to Jerusalem. From the French of Brother 
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be criticized by actual use—is more —— here than any-- 


Mr. Conway, with Mr. Coolidge for main helper, is’ 


where. But 
not likely to have gone far wrong. d : 
Despite some instances in which Mr. Wilfrid Robinson, the 
translator, has not paid his author the compliment of turning his 
doubtless good French into good English, and despite the (to 
Anglican and other readers) oddity of the Vulgate names of 
Biblical persons and things, the version of Brother Liévin de 
Hamme’s Pilgrim’s Guide to Jerusalem will be found agreeable 
reading and a useful companion. The Guide-indicateur from which 
this is abridged or extracted is itself the result of a lifetime's 
familiarity with the Holy Land; and the book, besides being 
well selected and porte | is very handy in size. This is a point 
of the very first importance, and one which, in some otherwise 
excellent series, the publishers do not seem yet to have mastered. 
In the long run those guides which can be carried without bulg- 
ing the pocket, or weighing down the traveller, must always have 
the advantage of larger volumes; and, indeed, before many years 
are out a guide larger than a Bradshaw, at the outside, will 
probably be an almost unknown thing. : 

Bradshaw’s Dictionary of Bathing Places has, in the last few 

years, established itself as a useful initial book of reference. We 
say initial because, as it deals with the world at large, and skips 
from Saragoza to Saratoga, and from Nevis to New on, in 
juxtaposed entries, no very great detail can be expected on an 
one head. The conspectus of routes of travel, and the class 
cation of watering-places, are both very useful; and the book 
altogether fills very well a place which was, no doubt, worth 
lling. 
It is very seldom indeed that we find fault with a guide-book 
for being too short; but this complaint may be reasonably made 
of Messrs. Kelly and Walsh’s marvellously “ handy” guide to the 
Japanese Islands. It consists almost wholly of the most sternly 
abbreviated directions as to route, incidents of journey, prices, 
apparatus of travel, and the like, and so gets itself, with good 
maps and a lot of useful miscellaneous information, into some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty pages. Unfortunately, however, 
the author or editor occasionally discards this Spartan method, 
and tells us (even then too briefly) how, for instance, there is on 
Mount Komegatake a fountain of very much the same kind as the 
famous Fontaine Périlleuse of medieval legend, inasmuch as 
water spilt or removed from it causes a storm. Now it stands to 
reason that there must be much more of the same kind where this 
came from, and we never quarrel with it in a guide, however 
much we may object to the mere “ jaw” of the old-fashioned 
handbook. 

We have often had a good word for Mr. Percy Lindley’s very 
unpretentious and very cheap but useful guides for London ex- 
cursionists. His new volume deals with that corner of Essex 
the greater part of which has only just been opened by the new 
Billericay and Southminster lines of the Great Eastern, but 
which contains not a few places of much antiquarian interest, 
together with the islands of the coast, one or two old-fashioned 
towns, and the fine view-points of Danbury and the Laindon 
Hills. Perhaps Mr. Lindley is more enthusiastic about Southend 
than those who are sophisticated to the — of disliking sophisti- 
cation; but enthusiasm is always amiable. 

The two last books on our list for separate notice are not 
exactly guide-books ; but they are of a class which has perha 
sent as many le on their tours as the class of quldehedie 
proper, and which is, in the case of good gesnene, not much 

ess useful and more generally readable. When we first opened 
Through North Wales and found some one described in the - 
face as “The Originator,” and the d way of travellers as “ 
Four,” we own that we felt inclined to lift up our voices and 
curse Three in No. , which, though a not 
has become, like an elder work, the father of a deplorable ily. 
Let us, however, hasten to apologize to Margery, Leonora, Con- 
stance, and Christina, the four schoolmistresses, and a gon 
ex-Newnham and Girton girls. ‘There is very little fo 
jocularity about the modest record of their travels, their wrestles 
with that two-strappéd engine, the knapsack, &c. It is read- 
able and pleasant, Poth to those who have been there and, we 
should think, to those who have not. We cannot quite make 
out, even with the aid of a workmanlike balance-sheet, how 
they m to do it for four pound ten apiece, covering 
seventeen days. The very cheapest estrian tour we ever 
knew of, and that in cheaper times and places than these, cost 
more than double the sum, for only four days more. But lovely 
woman is not as belly-god and beer-drinking man, and no doubt 
travelling in fours, catering for yourselves, and taking lodgi 
instead of going to hotels, makes a great difference. No doubt, 
also, most of us take our pleasures far too expensively nowa- 
days, and it is well to be rebuked by such a record as this. 
Mr. Wolff’s book is decidedly heavier than that of the four 
schoolmistresses, though he has a less hackneyed subject. Some 
of the heaviness is perhaps due to the fact that he seems to 
oscillate between a description of his own rambles and a descrip- 
tion of the Black Forest in general, inclining rather to the latter. 
Thus there is less of the small beer which Margery, Leonora, 
Christina, and Constance (though, we trust, they will never 
suckle fools) are good at chronicling, and which is a useful and 
agreeable poor creature. However, it would take a very clever 
man to write a stupid book about the Black Forest, unless he 
were either grossly ignorant or extremely vulgar, and Mr. Wolff 


Rambles in the Black Forest. By H.W. Wolff. Longmans & Co. 1890. 


is neither. So between legends (which, however, he does not 
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tell well) and pictures of manners (at which he is rather good) 
and a little history and scholarship and much scenery: 
and so forth, his volume fadges very fairly. 

Among 


to Cromer, to which may be well added the same publishers 


Norwich and Eastern Counties Handbook for 1890; a short but 


and very prettily illustrated handbook in French to Ostend 


M. Pierre Larroy (Ostend: Daveley; London: Griffith & 
‘arran); a new edition of Mr. Godfrey Turner's unusually good 
rom the Cambrian Railways 

hall); an eighth edition of 
the sillily-named but usefully and practically arranged J. E. M. 


Handbook of Scenery accessible 
(London: Adams; Simpkin & 


Guide to Switzerland, and J, E. M. Guide to Davos, by J. E 


Muddock (London: Simpkin & Marshall; Geneva : Muddock) ; 
a pamphlet entitled A Trip through Switzerland (Ziirich : Official 
General Inquiry Office); and in three cheap volumes, stoutly 


bound in paper boards and full of information about railwa 


fares and other things too often omitted, Messrs. Ward & Lock’s 
Pictorial Guide to the Highlands and Islands, the South-West and 


the East of Scotland. 


TALKS WITH EMERSON.* 


HIS is one of those little books intended to do honour to 
great men which leave one in doubt whether one’s feelings 
towards the author should be of gratitude or of indignation. 
Emerson was neither a born talker like Dr. Johnson, nor an 
artist in conversation like some few Englishmen and many 
Frenchmen. Strictly speaking, his talk seems not to have been 
conversation at all, but a pouring out of whatever his thoughts 
happened to be, which was determined by the presence of an 
its but pe. little to do with his 
personality, or with the intention of producing any particular 
been good to hear. They had the great virtue of being perfectly 
genuine. Some great men have talked in monologue for the pur- 
= all but avowed purpose—of dominating conversation. 
erson did so without this or any other purpose, merely be- 
cause he could not talk in any other way. Sow of his utter- 
‘ances, even as fixed in a written report, have a freshness which 
one does not always find in his own deliberate writing. On the 
other hand, the biographer’s or anecdotist’s temptation to make 
fine writing about his subject is a terrible thing. We may laugh 
at Boswell; but few of us have Boswell’s discretion, and few are 
the biographized ones of the earth since Dr. Johnson who have 
not suffered from lack of that virtue in their biographers. We are 
thankful, in a way, to Mr. Charles J. Woodbury; but there are 
things for which we can in no wise praise him, Whatare wetosay, 
‘for example, to a sentence like this? “Moreover, perspective may 
correct chromatic tendencies in a lens subject to aberration on 
account of the tender and tranquil fervour with which we regard 
his undiminished name, and which is quite the same on the con- 
fines of this farther sea” (meaning thereby the Pacific, as we 
discover by seeing on another that Mr. Woodbury dates 
from Oakland, California) “as on his own Atlantic.” Such is 
Mr. Woodbury’s manner of introducing his book to the English 
reader. — — towards le who write in such lan- 
guage are kept fairly tranquil by distance, so long as they write 
it in California, Tender they > not, and it 2 well for the 
elegance of our own language that their temperature does not 
‘tise to fervour. 
Emerson had his own ways of imposing tranquillity on the 
fervour of the admirers who buzzed about him clamouring for 
signs and formulas. It seems to have been the desire of many 
that he should found a sect or enounce a scheme of the universe, 
“and it is infinitely to his credit that he steadfastly refused to do 
any such thing. One anecdote is told by Mr. Woodbury which 
would be spoilt by any comment. “The next day,” he says, 
“... at the cost of a struggle, but with a youth’s temerity, I 
told Mr. Emerson of my inability to accept his statements on this 
matter as I understood them. He heard me patiently, watched 
my quivering lips a moment, and then said briefly, but with 
beaming glance—‘ Very well. I do not wish disciples.’” It is, 
‘indeed, very well that there should be men who can say this, and 
‘gay it with such truth and simplicity as to be believed. There 
have never been many such. And, this being so, we may accept 
it as well that would-be disciples should provoke them to these 
just and wholesome disclaimers. 

We are not much a to pick out little bits of Emerson’s 
talk as recorded by Mr. Woodbury, and hold them up as brilliant 
examples. ——e of detail was indeed not Emerson’s quality. 
He was often terse, but seldom exquisite or very neat. on of 
his sayings might have been improved in form and point by a 
much smaller man, assuming that they were to be taken as 
isolated sayings at all, which they ought not to be. What one 
does get from these chapters is fresh and lively confirmation of 
earlier impressions. There are not striking things to remember 
and carry away, but there is an atmosphere of large-minded and 


luminous sanity. Emerson's intellectual temper was sane to 
excess—if excess be a possible term in such matter. He saw the 
right side of everything, and dwelt in an invulnerable optimism. 


wing, 


minor guides, or such as are merely reissued, we may 
note the twenty-fifth thousand of Messrs. Jarrold’s useful Guide 


, | His taste as a man of letters has, we think, been underrated. Hy 
heartily loved both Wordsworth and Scott; he cried, with 
emphatic iteration :—“ Read Plato’s Republic! Read Platoy 
Republic! Read Plato’s Republic!” and he showed a fine seng 
of both language and literature when he said of Greek ang 
’ | Latin :—* The Latin has a definite shore-line, but the Greek 5 
without bounds.” Moreover, he spoke nobly of Chaucer. 
,| “I have seen an expurgated edition of Chaucer; shun it, 
Shun expurgated editions of any one, even Aphra Behn go 
Frangois Villon. They will be expurgating the Bible and 
Shakspeare next.” (But so they have.) And yet Emerson said 
he could not read Aristophanes. In a man who had so much of 
the root of the matter, this must be regarded as a misfortune, 
. | not a fault. The same may be said of his inability to enjoy fiction, 
He said “ Why read novels? we meet stranger creatures thay 
their heroes,” which is true enough, but quite irrelevant. He 
cared little, too, about the fine arts; or was it because he wag 
brought up out of sight of them? To mathematics alone he 
is said to have been unjust. He seems to have been prejudiced 
by trying at one time to work at them against the grain, and 
supposed himself to have learnt “ that there is something wrong 
with a man’s brain who loves them.” Probably Emerson never 
knew a true mathematician. Clerk Maxwell or Clifford would 
have taught him better. 

In one word, those who know Emerson already may spend a 
leasant hour with this book. We do not recommend those who 
o not know him to begin with it. 


TENNIS AND LAWN TENNIS.* 


HE volume of the Badminton series on Tennis and the various 
games which bear some relation to it will be eagerly wel- 
comed by the largely increasing class of both sexes who desire, 
not only to obtain proficiency in a game by the light of nature, 
but to study the best and most scientific methods. Let us get 
rid at once of the only bit of carping criticism we have to make 
on the book. Why, in a serious work of this kind, designed to 
instruct as well as to interest the reader, are we to be irritated 
by frivolous and facetious mottoes prefixed to each chapter? To 
take a sentence from Shakspeare and wrest it from its true 
meaning to serve a turn is an easy and cheap form of wit; and 
yet this is the sort of thing we are treated to. The following are 
instances :—Chapter vi., on “ The Court,” is headed “ Here is my 
space. Kingdoms are clay”; chapter ix., on “Service,” “The 
orest service is repaid with thanks”; chapter xvi., on “ Ladies’ 
tom Tennis,” “To thee a woman's services are due”; 
chapter xvii., on “Lawn Tennis in America,” “There lies your 
way, due west. Then westward ho.” Other volumes of 
series are not disfigured in this way; why should this be? 
And it should be remarked that even here the practice has been 
confined to the authors of the chapters on Tennis and Lawn 
Tennis, which, however, comprise three-fourths of the book, the 
ntlemen responsible for Rackets and Fiveshaving with sounder 
judgment declined to follow their predecessors in this respect. 
A popular handbook to the ancient game of Tennis has 
long been required; for, simple as it appears to one accus- 
tomed to play it, the system of chases and the quaint names 
by which various features of the court are distinguished 
render it difficult to be understood by a casual spectator. The 
method of marking was formerly also another obstacle; but 
this has now been removed by its adoption in modern lawn 
tennis. Mr. J. M. Heathcote begins with an interesting sketeh 
of the history of the game, once so widely played in France and 
England that Paris alone could number its courts by hundreds, 
though most of these must have been merely open spaces set apart 
for the game. In the sixteenth century London could boast of four- 
teen covered courts, while others were scattered over the country. 
We know of the remains of one still existing behind an old inn 
at Cowbridge, in Glamorganshire, which testifies that tennis had 
netrated even into Wales. The court at Hampton Court 
S taken as the only practical survivor of those of former centuries; 
but the list of thirty which have been built during the present 
century in England, as well as others in America and the colonies, 
encourages the hope that the game will not again fall into decadence. 
No doubt the tighter method of stringing rackets and the inereased 
hardness of the balls have produced alterations in the style of 
play j but the size of the court and all its peculiarities of “ pent- 
ouse,” “ grille,” “ dedans,” and “tambour” have been un- 
doubtedly the same for the last two hundred years. Mr. Heath- 
cote’s long experience and devotion to tennis enable him to give 
an interesting account of the great players for many years past, 
beginning with Barre, the French champion, who held un- 
questioned supremacy over all players from 1829 to 1862, when, 
in the course of a protracted struggle with Edmond Tompkins, he 
was compelled to ask for leave to withdraw. He continued to 
play, however, till 1870, and died in 1873 in his seventy-first 
year. Edmond Tompkins held the field for eight years, but about 
1870 resigned the championship to George Lambert, who held it 
for fourteen years. In 1885 Thomas Pettitt, who was born in Kent, 
but who emigrated to America when a boy, and was taught 
tennis at Boston by Ted Hunt, the old Oxford marker, played 
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and beat Lambert at Hampton Court. The hope expressed by 
Mr. Heathcote that Charles Saunders would this year wrest the 
championship honours from Pettitt has not been realized. The 
match which has recently taken place between them at Dublin 
bears a singular likeness to the contest for the championship in 
1885. Saunders, like Lambert, took a decided lead in the earlier 
of the match; but in the latter part the superb physique 
and the accuracy and skill of the return of the American enabled 
him to wear down his rival. Pettitt, therefore, still retains the 
championship. Among amateurs Mr. Heathcote was by far the 
strongest player from 1867 to 1882; but in the latter year he 
was compelled to cede his honours to Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who 
is acknowledged to be the best amateur in this or any other 
country. It is satisfactory to know that love of the old game has 
not been strangled by the popularity of its modern imitator, but, 
on the contrary, seems to grow in strength; still, we fear that, in 
ite of the confidence of our author and the stimulus which his 
work will unquestionably give to the game, tennis will always 
remain the pastime of the comparatively few. To be gpa a 
game must be widely seen, criticized, and discussed. The great 
expense of erecting and maintaining tennis courts renders it un- 
likely that very many will ever be built ; while the small number 
of spectators that can be accommodated at a match precludes 
that wide dissemination of interest which leads to enthusiasm 
and imitation by the world at large. 
Here, of course, is the strength of lawn tennis, the chief re- 
quirements of which, as Mr. C. G. Heathcote points out, had 
already been prepared by croquet. During the short but vigorous 
career of that mild pastime women had become accustomed to 
share in the amusements of men and sisters to compete with 
their brothers on tolerably even terms; above all, trees had been 
cut down, flower-beds displaced, and lawns formed in every 
country house, parsonage, or villa, and there was scarcely a Rae | 
without its club. It only remained for a more exciting rival to 
step in, and for a game which is still in its teens it must be 
acknowledged that the success of lawn tennis has been marvellous. 
Readers of this book can trace its history, and the curious de- 
velopments of different styles; how the racket-style and the 
tennis-style struggled for the mastery, and how they have been 
both abandoned for a plain and simple hard stroke ; how lobbing 
and volleying both had their day, and have now retired into im- 
portant but proper proportions. The most interesting r 
strikes us as that of Mr. Santen, where he discusses the Pn 
of the game. He tells us that, in the opinion of good judges, the 
play of the best men has not improved since 1886, though more 
men now than formerly can be included in the first class. He 
points to the large number of inexcusable mistakes still made in 
matches by even the best men, and looks forward to the time 
when some one will arise who will play easy strokes with the 
same unerring certainty that Roberts shows at billiards, combined 
with as much brilliancy in difficult strokes as we now see in Mr. 
Renshaw, or, say, Mr. Lawford himself. There is no doubt that we 
havenot yet had a player equally good atall points of the game, and 
no player as yet has been without carelessness. Mr. H. W. Wilber- 
force is of opinion that the standard of double-play is lower than 
that of single play, and he instances the Messrs. Renshaw, who are 
the four-handed champions, but who, nevertheless, seldom practise 
playing together, and in a match lose many strokes from want of 
united action. In regard to lady-players he is still more out- 
ken. Ie says:—“ Anything approaching to activity is out of 
question with a lady, even if desirable; no one ever saw a 
y ‘smash’ a ball; few, if any, ladies can volley with effect, and 
the efforts of most to take a back-hander result in nothing better 
than a eful scoop. . . . Many ladies return ordinary straight- 
forward strokes with ease and certainty; but give them a ‘ball 
which bounds high into the air, such as high-twisted underhand 
service, and they quite lose their heads; instead of biding their 
time and playing quietly, they either make a wild swoop, and 
send the ball miles out of court, perhaps with both hands on the 
racket, or else allow it to bound into them.” We cannot help 
thinking that there are a good many exceptions to the above 
descri tion, though the defect in activity is acknowled by 
Miss Dod, who deplores the want of a suitable dress, and offers 
“hearty thanks” to any one who will invent one. It certainly 
would be interesting, though chivalry might deprecate such a 
contest, to know what odds the best gentleman could give the 
best lady of the year, or vice versd, if the achievements of Miss 
Faweett should be emulated in the tennis-field. The nearest 
approach we have to it at present took place in 1888, when at 
outh Mr. E. Renshaw gave thirty to Miss L. Dod (the 
champion of 1888), and at Penarth half-forty to Mrs. Hillyard 
(the champion of 1889), winning these tremendous odds on both 
occasions. Handicapping has now become a necessary adjunct of 
the e, and accordingly most useful directions, and tables, 
together with the rules as last amended, will be found in an ap- 
pendix to the book. . 
, The origin of rackets, as Mr. Pleydell-Bouverie decides to spell 
it, is not of great antiquity, and it may be doubted if the game 
did not spring to life in the gloomy precincts of the Fleet Prison. 
It has now taken root at all our public schools, and is perhaps 
even more popular still with the army. Since the institution of 
matches between the schools Harrow has been far the most 
successful, and, proeely as long as the game of “ squash” rackets, 
which acts as a kind of introduction to the real game, exists at 
every house, this school will contribute more racket players than 
any other to the general stock. At Eton, rackets has never been 


so popular as Fives, described in this book by an old adept at the 
game, Mr. A. C. Ainger. The Eton court had its origin in.’ 
curious combination of the flat “landing” of the chapel steps, 
and the space between two buttresses of the chapel. The pro- 
jection of the stone balustrade on to the level space gave rise to the 
“ pepper-box,” and this little bit of low buttress, with its sloping t 
and its various angles, has been copied exactly into every one oe 
the fifty courts which now exist at Eton. Every school, however, 
has its own game of Fives, modified more or less by local cir- 
cumstances ; but Mr. Ainger seems to think that the Eton e 
is making its way, for he says that when “ new courts are built 
they are generally of the Eton type.” To any one intending to 
build either a Racket or Fives Court the fullest information is 
given in the book before us. 


TWO BOOKS ON BIRDS.* 


fle bulky volume which bears the name of Mr. Oates on its 
title-page is the third of the series of The Fauna of British 
India which is being published under the authority of the India 
Office. It is the first of those in which it is proposed to deal 
with the birds. In Mr. Blanford’s general introduction to the 
present section of this great work some interesting particulars 
are given as to what naturalists are ultimately to expect when 
the labours of Mr. Oates are completed. Great additions to 
knowledge have been made since Jerdon’s Birds of India was 
published about a quarter of a century ago. Jerdon, moreover, 
did not include in. Assam, Burmah, or the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, within his limit of British India. The result is 
that it is expected that the three volumes, of which this is the 
first, will enumerate a greater number of ies by more than 
one-half than Jerdon described. Sind and the Punjab, with the 
Western Himalayas, have added very largely to the list of addi- 
tional varieties. 

Mr. Oates prefixes no introduction or general essay to the pre~ 
sent volume. It may be that he intends to sum up his reflections 
when his work is completed. His descriptions are strictly tech- 
nical. He opens with the Corvide, and proceeds as far as the 
Sturnida, including in what seems comparatively a short range 
not fewer than 556 species. The only illustrations to the book 
consist of numerous and very accurately drawn woodcuts of the 
heads of the principal aziking types. These will be of great 
practical use to collectors. Mr. Oates is particularly happy in 
the fulness and precision of his details regarding the colouration 
of the individual species, 

The Handbook of Mr. Backhouse makes little pretension to 
original research. It is a conscientious and useful condensation 
of the latest authorities to the limits of a work of pocket refer- 
ence. It is clearly and handsomely printed, with such varieties 
of type as are useful for rapid consultation. In all cases in which 
we have referred to its definitions we have found them exact and 
sufficient, and we are happy to recommend it as a useful addition 
to the knapsack of a perambulating naturalist. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MISCELLANIES.+ 


W HEN Mr. Blades died last April we lost the best English 
bibliographer of our time. It is curious to compare the 
writings of the older generation, such as Ames and Dibdin, on, 
say, Caxton, with those of the present day. Dibdin was but am 
amateur in matters relating to printing and its history. To Mr. 
Blades things that had been conjectured by Dibdin were matters 
of proof. His writings, except in one particular, show an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the subject on which he is engaged, and 
convey to the reader a sense of absolute conviction. ere is nO 
disputing his views. He was a practical man, and thoroughly 
understood what he wrote about. When he died, although he 
was by no means a young man, he was at the height of his intel- 
lectual power. His insight where books were concerned was 
unerring. When he came to deal with historical questions some 
defects, probably of early training, showed themselves, and his 
knowledge of the dead languages was very limited. Nevertheless, 
his work on Caxton is a perennial monument. No one not 
practically acquainted with the art of printing could have 
answered successfully the difficult questions which are presented 
in the life of land’s first printer; and the diseovery of how, 
where, and by whom Caxton was taught is the result of a com- 
bination of rare powers of reasoning and an intimate personal 
acquaintance with all the technicalities involved. en he 
touched on larger questions he failed comparatively. Caxton’s 
abandonment of his early business, his marriage, the patronage 
he received from the Abbot of Westminster, and the place where 
he set up his press, these were matters over which only an ex- 
tremity of caution saved him from stumbling. In all questions 


* The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burmah. Edited by 
w. 1 Branford VoL L Birds, By Eugene W. Oates. London: Taylor 


& Francis. 
Birds for the Use of Field Naturalists and 
G ackson. 


A Handbook of European 
Collectors. By James Backhouse, jun, London: Gurney & J 

+ Bibliographical Miscellanies. By William Blades. Parts I. and II. 
London : Blades, East, & Blades. 2890. 
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as to typography and date he was simply infallible, and his loss to 
bibliography is irreparable. The two tracts before us have a 
melancholy interest. One was published in March, the month 
before Mr. Blades’s death, the other is just out, having been pre- 
ared for publication by himself; and we are promised three 
urther parts which he left in type. 

Signatures, the title of the first of the series, will convey no 
meaning to some readers, yet, from the bibliographer’s point of 
view, the subject is one of the utmost importance. Everybody 
must have remarked a letter, or a letter and a number, at the foot 
of many pages of a printed book. If you examine modern books, 
these “signatures” appear comparatively rarely, but in books of 
fifty or sixty years ago they are the rule. Take a common book 
like Bewick’s Birds; the page on which the preface begins has 
on it, below the last line, “a 2.” This means that there is an 
“a” or “a1,” which may be either the title or, as some believe, 
a blank leaf. The second leaf of the preface is “a 3,” the third 
is “a 4.” Then follow four leaves without a signature, and at 

xvii we come to “b,” followed by b2, b3,b4, and three 
lank leaves. Then the text of the book ins, and the first 
e is marked with a large B, and so on through the alphabet, 
till we come to Y. As Mr. Blades shows, after the use of paper 
instead of vellum for books had become general, it was made in 
certain fixed sizes, and being easily folded, a new nomenclature 
for the different foldings became necessary. “Sheets folded in 
half were called folio, in half again, quarto, and in half again, 
octavo, a nomenclature as precise as it was novel.” Of 
late years there have been at changes in this respect, 
and different usages obtain in different houses; but, as a rule, 
the successive sheets are marked with a letter with or without a 
number. 

Until recently it was held that signatures were a comparatively 
late invention of the printer, and some writers went so far as to 
say that they never occurred in manuscripts. This opinion is 
directly controverted by Mr. Blades, who says, and, we may add, 
proves, that “the idea of books without signatures is a biblio- 
graphical delusion.” He gives lists of manuscripts with sig- 
natures at the foot of the page, of printed books, beginning with 
the great Bible of 1462, which have signatures written for the 
guidance of the binder, and finally of printed signatures, There 
are many varieties which he carefully enumerates ; but one thing 
is abundantly proved—namely, that signatures were in use as 
soon as books ceased to be rolls; and we are told of a copy of 
the works of Beda, which was written in the ninth century and 
is now in the British Museum, that its sections are signed with 
the Greek alphabet. The facsimiles which accompany this 
learned and exhaustive little treatise are extremely good and 
clear, and leave no doubt on the reader’s mind as to the accuracy 
of Mr. Blades’s conclusions. 

Books in Chains is the title of the second of these 
Miscellanies, and relates to the — of Wimborne Minster, 
where over the sacristy there is a collection of 240 volumes, 
chiefly of the divinity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Nearly all are chained to the cells on which they stand, and, 
“having the chains fixed to the fore edge, are placed back first on 
the shelves, and are released by pulling the chains.” That this 
was the usual position of books in all libraries, with or without 
chains, would be easily proved, and accounts for what we hear of 
the library of the Escurial-—that it was a blaze of gilding. Mr. 
Blades gives a list of the books, some of which are very rare ; 
and there is a view of the chamber in which they stand, which 
shows it to have been very thoroughly “ restored.” We are pro- 
mised, in future parts, accounts of other chained libraries, both in 
England and on the Continent. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ass is perhaps less interest in the text of the late M. de 
Pontmartin’s posthumously collected essays (though, indeed, 
the collection is only in appearance posthumous, since it bears a 
preface signed by the author as recently as the 16th of February 
im the present year) than in the brief introduction by M. de 
Gaillard, a friend of fifty years’ standing. The “Episodes” (1) 
are themselves interesting enough, and they are written in that 
* naturally ” excellent French which is now so rare, and which 
M. de Gaillard tells us no less a judge than M. Weiss once ex- 
tolled to him. They give samples of the writer's long experience 
of literary and other society, and they have all the acuteness 
which always distinguished him. But M. de Gaillard’s few pages, 
very unpretentiously written, put before us a different Pont- 
martin from that commonly known or imagined. A member of 
a former generation ; belonging to the unpopular political party ; 
a little given, if not to abuse, yet to use, his superiority in 
rank to the average working man of letters; undergoing not 
quite undeservedly the vendetta of his feud with Sainte-Beuve ; 
constantly making new enemies by his unsparing pen, and of late 
years, though there was no perceptible Ste of power in him, 
suffering from mere change of fashion, which affects criticism at 
least as much as any other branch of literature—M. de Pontmartin 
was something of an Ishmael in France. The position did not in 
the least affect his spirits or his work—he wrote the marvellous 
number of eleven hundred and fifty Samedis, all of considerable 


(1) Episodes littéraires, Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Calmann 


length, for one paper, the Gazette de France. But it brought 
him, with those who did not exactly know or chose to ignore, 
the reputation of something like a Dennis with a handle to his 
name. Posterity has done a little justice even to Dennis, and 
it will do more to Armand de Pontmartin, who was a far 
cleverer fellow, though critics like M. Scherer affected to 
sneer at him, though readers who care only for criticism as 
an excuse for jaunty miscellany writing found him jejune, and 
though everybody must admit that he had not the wide literary 
sense of a Sainte-Beuve, or the gorgeous literary garments of a 
Saint-Victor. M. de Gaillard writes enthusiastically of him as a 
friend, and eulogistically, though by no means without discre- 
tion, as a writer. 

M. Victor Fournel is a capital specimen of the historical 
vulgarisateur who is also a genuine student, and plenty of 
curious and interesting things will be found in his Les hommes du 
14 juillet (2). But, perhaps because of the infinite hackneying 
which the subject has undergone, we think we have taken more 
interest in M. Fournel’s treatment of other matters than in his 
history of the rascally Gardes Francaises and the “ Vainqueurs de 
le Bastille.” This, however, is, or may be, purely personal; and 
we can recommend the book. Since nothing lives so long as an 
historical lie—indeed, we believe one that is not absolutely birth- 
stifled to be a thing immortal to the day of doom, if mortal even 
then—it is, no doubt, necessary to on repeating that the 
Bastille, so far from being a place of ghastly dungeons for poli- 
tical prisoners, was rather a comfortable abode, for the most part 
occupied by what we should call first-class misdemeanants, con- 
victed or suspected of more or less “ shady ” crimes. 

A very pleasant addition to M. Quantin’s series of handy 
album guides to French watering-places and popular resorts is 
to be found in Du Havre a Cherbourg (3). M. Constant de 
Tours’s letterpress, though written in the rather florid style which 
used to be universal in England for such books, and which is still 
not obsolete in local guides with us, is readable. One passage is 
too good not to give. The hardy traveller on the Seine approaches 
Caudebec, and suffers a sea-change many miles from the sea. 
“Our crew,” he notes, “have lost the carelessness of the fresh- 
water sailor; their eye more quick, their step more alert, the 
attentive glance which tle captain throws afar, announce the 
neighbourhood of the ocean, which growls several leagues away.” 
The illustrations—of Rouen, of the river journey from that city 
to Havre, of the great string of watering-places which studs the 
Norman coast from Honfleur to Arromanches, and of Cherbourg— 
are very numerous, extremely well executed, and varied in sub- 
ject with excellent judgment. 

A new edition of M. Eugéne Fasnacht’s really good French 
Course (4) will, no doubt, be found useful. The author makes an 
apology (which includes an oblique hit at examiners) for increas- 
ing his appendix-lists of words; but we are not sure that the 
learning wou lists by heart, though it is an old-fashioned plan, 
is at all a bad one. On the other hand, we wish he had ab- 
olished his final vocabulary altogether. The use of the diction 
(we are almost sick of saying it, but it must be repeated ti 
people listen) is the most valuable part of the study of a lan- 
guage, and the longer the pupil is kept from it by special vocabu- 
laries the longer will his study be at least half valueless. 

It is not an illthing that M. Zola’s best book by far (it is 
desirable that the proper meaning in each case be given to “ best” 
and “book”) should have received admission to the popular 
“ Collection Guillaume,” with its ingenious, if smudgy, processed 
illustrations and its agreeable print and paper. When M. Zola 
wrote La faute del Abbé Mouret (5) he had still knowledge of two 
things, Humanity and Art; he has exchanged the knowledge 
since for that of two others, Monstrosity and the Document. 
M. Le Roux (6) might be classed by hasty readers with Zolaists, 
but they would be wrong. His study of Parisian bas-fonds is 
almost always painful, and is sometimes disgusting ; but he, too, 
has not deserted humanity. As for Amour de téte, if it is satire, 
it is good, but too long; if it is serious, it is too long, but not 
good. M. Hermant is an analyst of the type after which the 

nting Howells toileth, but in vain. His hero’s “conscience, 
‘alicate ” on one occasion, “ lui dénonga aussitét le retour offensif de 
la cérébralité.” He is subject to these returns, and we are bound 
to say that they are more often offensive than delicate. Let us, 
however, do him and his author the justice to say that on the last 
page “il eut honte d’avoir eu honte d’aimer.” There was some 
sense in that. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


° RE aboriginal races always to disappear before the inroads 

of the white man?” Mr. J. C. Firth, in his sketch of 
New Zealand history, Nation Making (Longmans & Co.), is not 
inclined to rest satisfied with an answer to this question that is 
based in the scientific faith of fit survival. His experience of the 


(2) Les hommes du 14 juillet. Par Victor Fournel. Paris: Calmann 
vy: 

(3) Du Havre a Cherbourg. Par Constant de Tours. Paris: Quantin. 

(4) Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. Part II. By G. Eugene 
Fasnacht. London: Macmillan. 

(5) La faute de Abbé Mouret. Par E. Zola. Paris: Marpon et 

marion. 
(6) Les larrons. Par Hugues Le Roux. Paris: Charpentier. 
(7) Amour de téte, Par Abel Hermant. Paris: Charpentier. 
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early days of New Zealand settlement inspired him with great 
hopes for the future of the Maoris. Now he is sadly compelled 
to record his disappointment. England, he declares, earnestly 
desired to rescue the Maoris from destruction. “She sought to 
rear a temple to philanthropy. She has left instead an edifice in 
ruins.” Mr. Firth’s lament for the noble savage is very natural. 
Like the American Indian in his reserves, the decay of the 
Maoris goes on apace, and as with the Red Man, the Maori, 
“the fern-fed Maori,” is demoralized by strange food and drink. 
«“ When we ate fern root,” said an old chief, “ we were strong. 
We could dig, run, fight, and never be weary. But now that we 
live on pigs and potatoes, we are like bags of water.” Mr. Firth 
ives some interesting recollections of the young chief Te 
aharoa, better known as William Thompson, “the greatest and 
best of his race,” of whose career as a nation-maker and ten 
years’ desperate struggle with the colonists, Mr. Firth writes, 
“No Greek epic ever recorded more gallant deeds, more patient 
suffering, more tragic events, more undying patriotism.” And 
Mr. Firth thinks we have not been more successful with our own 
efforts at nation-making, “for the last state of the Maori is worse 
than the first.” So much for the present condition of a most 
interesting people. When Mr. Firth deals with the Public Debt 
and economic outlook of the colony he says little that is not 
seasonable and wholesome for New Zealanders to hear. He is 
strongly opposed to any extension of the “ borrowing policy,” 
which has visited the colonists with burdens under which they 
are now staggering, and thinks very P raved that borrowing must 
cease for a generation if New Zealand is to progress on safe lines. 
With regard to emigration, and what Mr. Firth calls the 
“imperative duty” of placing the people on the land, it is 
obvious that young men experienced in agriculture, sons of 
farmers, and others, will not go to New Zealand when they can 
acquire excellent land—such as does not require clearing—on the 
easiest terms in South America. From such vexed questions 
most readers of Mr. Firth’s book will turn with pleasure to the 
proceedings of the “ Runanga Club,” a gathering of old colonists 
and a Maori chief, whose stories of old superstitions, Tapu cere- 
monies, and so forth, are decidedly curious and fantastic. 

Mr. Manjiro Inagaki’s Japan and the Pacific (Fisher Unwin) is 
a book that repays reading not merely because it is the work of 
a Japanese gentleman, educated in England, who has studied 
European politics. Mr. Inagaki has evidently read much and 
read well in the literature of the Eastern question, and, what is 
better, writes with much freshness from the standpoint of his 
own country as the key of the Pacific. The first portion of the 
book, “ Japan and the Pacific,” is the more interesting. The 
second, “ A Japanese View of the Eastern Question,” is a well- 
written historical retrospect, and nothing more. While the 
writer has little to say in favour of Port Hamilton, he thinks 
that Hong Kong alone, as a “ centre of war preparations,” is not 
sufficient to secure to England absolute power in the Asiatic 
waters of the North Pacific. Formosa, the “ Malta of the North 
Pacific,” should be occupied, Mr. Inagaki urges, by the Power 
that desires to maintain naval supremacy in the East. 

Mr. Joseph Forster, a lecturer on “ great speakers and 
writers,” has printed specimens of his art in Four Great Teachers 
(George Allen), lectures on Ruskin, Emerson, Carlyle, and 
Browning, largely composed of extracts and accompanied by 
decidedly superficial commentary. Mr. Forster is much given to 
expressionless superlatives, and his style, when he is moved to 
admiration, irresistibly suggests the “ foolish face of praise.” 

An extremely bulky volume is Sir John Simon’s English 
Sanitary Institutions (Cassell & Co.), which comprises a survey 
of the rise and progress of “human sanitary endeavour,” a history 
of Public Health legislation, and a very complete and suggestive 
record of the last fifty years’ hygienic reform, in which the late 
Sir Edwin Chadwick was an enthusiastic worker. 

The new volume of “The Gentleman's Magazine Library,” 
edited by Mr. G. L. Gomme—Architectural Antiquities, Part I. 
(Elliot Stock)—includes an interesting selection of the contri- 
butions of John Carter, the architect and antiquary, whose 
observations on our cathedrals, churches, abbeys, and monu- 
ments some ninety years ago are well worth reading in the 
light of later restorations. Carter's protests against the neglect 
of ancient buildings and his criticisms of the monumental and 
iconic sculpture of his day are generally vigorous and full of 
good sense. His strictures, for example, on the classic or in- 
congruous costumes of statues in Westminster Abbey are just 
and amusing. <A useful commentary to the volume is supplied 
by Mr. A. C. Bickley’s notes on the buildings referred to in 
the text, with dates and particulars of modern restorations. 

Mr. David Stott’s new series, “Masterpieces of Foreign 
Authors,” opens with the Caractéres of La Lruyére, translated 
by Helen Stott, under the not very exact title The Morals and 
Manners of the Seventeenth Century. The hook comprises a 
portrait and brief biographical sketch. The style of the original 
is well rendered, the type is clear, and the bindirig neat. 

What may be called an unconventional handbook for visitors 
to Norfolk is Mr. Ernest R. Suflling’s History and Legends of 
the Broad District (Jarrold & Sons). Not merely descriptive is 
the compiler, or a guide for the stranger. ~ Old customs, 
legends, folk-lore, the local ghost, and other cheerful subjects, 
oceupy his facile pen. The ghost stories are a little disap- 
pointing, on the whole. One of them, like a confidential com- 
munication to the Psychical Researchers, discreetly veils the 
names of locality and actors. It tells of a very horrid appe- 


rition in a churchyard, some nine feet in stature, wearing a 
cowl that partly hid a “ghastly whitey-blue countenance,” 
whose upper jaw contained two immense fangs that “ descerided 
nearly to its chin.” The sexton who enjoyed this grim sight 
very ungallantly declared he was sure it was “ The White 
Lady.” After causing the death of two hale men, the “ ghost” 
is found to be nothing but a vulgar fraud of the venerable 
sheet-and-turnip-head order. 

What Cheer Oh! by Alexander Gordon (Nisbet & Co.) is the 
title of a prettily illustrated book, descriptive of the work of the 
Mission to the Deep Sea Fishermen among the crews of trawlers 
and smacks in the North Sea, the Bristol Channel, the Irish Sea, 
and other fishing-grounds. In this interesting sketch Mr. Gordon 
has worked well in a good cause. 

Brief, yet opportune, are Professor Nettleship’s two lectures, 
The Moral Influence of Literature ; Classical Education (Percival 
& Co.) The separation of the modern or scientific type of school 
from the classical schvol, such as will ensure in each a training 
as thorough as was the best classical education of fifty years ago, 
is what the writer confidently anticipates in the future. He is 
no believer in the “little science” taught in classical types of 
school, or in the little Latin and Greek taught in scientific 
schools. 

Mr. Francis Phipps Onslow’s Metrical Version of the Psalms 
(White & Co.) is a rendering of all the Psalms in one 
common metre. From “Tom Sternhold’s rhymes” to these 
present, metrical translators have all dealt with the Psalms in 
the spirit of anti-poet ; and of Mr. Onslow it may be said he has 
excelled them all. Sometimes he shows a bold disregard of the 
letter, as in Ps, xiv. :— 


The fool his foolish heart within 
“ There is no God” hath said ; 
But pallid were his lips with fear 
Lest God should strike him dead. 


Of his rendering of the spirit of the original, the version of the 
137th will serve as well as any example :— 


The waters by of Babylon 
We sat us down and wept, 

When set on Thee our mournful thoughts 
Jerusalem we 


Silken Threads, by the author of “Mr. and Mrs. Morton” 
(Alexander Gardner), appears to be an American example of the 
“detective story,” and is by no means a remarkable specimen of 
ingenuity and art. 

Among recent volumes of the “Bristol Library” of Mr. 
Arrowsmith are Mr. Walter Besant’s The Doubts of Dives, 
“special edition,” and We Two,a Tale of Four, by Elizabeth 
Glaister, a story that reveals no art whatever, though a plentiful 
show of artifice. 


We have also received Mr. J. G. Lewis's lecture, Christopher 
Marlowe: his Life and Works (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.), de- 
livered at Canterbury last May in aid of the “ Marlowe Memorial 
Fund ” ; Edward Burton, by Henry Wood(Boston: Lee & Shepard); 
The Journal of the Marine Biological Association (Dulau & Co.) ; 
Supernatural Revelation, by C. M. Mead, D.D. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co.); Vol. IL. of the Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior (Washington: Government Printing Office), re- 
lating to Indian affairs; The Blind Musician, from the Russian 
of Korolenko, by Sergius Stepniak and William Westall (Ward & 
Downey); A Few Lines of Thought on Some Momentous Subjects, 
by An Aged Christian (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., Lim.); 
Stepping Westward, by Hary Sing Gour (Simpkin & Co.); 4 
Cursory Relation of the Antiquities and Families in Cumberland, 
by Edmund Sandford, cirea 1675 (Kendal: Wilson); Mr. R. 
Denny Urlin’s Investments in Houses and Lands (Effingham 
Wilson); The Archer's Register for 1890, edited by F. T. Follett 
(Horace Cox); Andrew Thomson’s Yachting Guide and Tide 
Tables for 1890, a useful pocket companion for yachtsmen issued 
by the Thames Yacht Agency ; Monte Carlo, and How to Do it, 
by Messrs. W. F. Goldberg and G. Chaplin Piesse (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith); Memoirs of Mighty Men (London: Holness; 
Glasgow: Allan), a series of well-printed, illustrated penny 
biographies of Knox, Luther, Bunyan, Wesley, and other worthies; 
and The Holiday Painting Book, illustrated by Constance Hasle- 
wood (Warne & Co.), with designs in outline to be coloured by 
children from corresponding pictures, a never-failing source of 
quiet amusement for a wet day. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatunDAy Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrics, 38 Sournampton Srreet, Strand, Loypon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 
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GPOSVENOR GALLERY.— SUMMER EXHIBITION 
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tion.—114 New Bond Street. 


YACHTING CRUISE to the LEV. ANT and CRIMEA.— 
The ORIENT COMPANY will d hip “CHIMBORAZO,” 3,847 
tons register, 3.000 horse-power, from London on ‘August 30, for a Cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea, visiting Tangier, Palermo, Syracu-e, Pirwus (for Athens), Constanti- 
nople, Sebastopol, Balaclava, Yalta (lor Livadia’, Mudania (for Brusa), Mount Athos, 
7. Gibraltar, and calling en route at various places in the Mediterranean. The month 
September is considered one of the pleasantest times for visiting the Crimea. he 
CHIME *1KAZO” is fitted with electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the 
highest order. 
M, F. GREEN & CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, F.C. ; 
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Lancet—“ Pure, and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 
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H OT These Baths were founded in the First Centu 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
MINERAL ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


SPR | NGS |most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 


CAMERON, President of the Royal 
Surgeons, Ireland —* I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


OF BATH. words greatest 
ysicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOS 
Daily yield, 507.600 gallons. |COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the MANAGER for all information. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, & CHAPPING PREVENTED, 
FAIR WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN 
INTERNATIONAL AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 
It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and sensi- 
tive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE OOOOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘the finest Cocoa in thé 
market.” It is unequalled in purity and flavour, bears the strictest 
Cnemical test, and keeps in all Climates. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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